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NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


A completely new edition of the popu- 
lar Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches 
Digest is just off the press. Filled with 
articles, play diagrams, photos, and 
suggestions on Offense, Defense, and 
Fundamentals by America’s leading 
coaches. Your copy is free for the 
asking. Clip the coupon — today. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O- 
San Basketball Coaches Digest. 


Coach 
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For Victory in 43 
CHOOSE SEAL-0-SAN 


YOUR bid for a place among the top-flight basketball coaches of 
1943 depends on your course of action now! 

Fundamental strategy requires that you start the season on a 
100% non-slippery gym floor—and that means Seal-O-San. 

For Seal-O-San helps give you an offense and a defense that 
“clicks? You'll see your team win victory after victory. You'll see 
them pivot, pass and shoot in championship style. 

Seal-O-San’s 100% slip-proof surface gives your players positive 
traction for quick starts and stops. It makes — of funda- 
mentals easier. It builds confidence . .. morale . . . the will to win. 

Moreover, serious accidents from skids or falls are avoided. Thus, 
Seal-O-San helps to keep your best shots in the game . . . keeps 
your winning combination intact. 

Make 1943 your Victory year. Put a mop-applied, easily main- 
tained, low-cost Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor, and—like 5350 
other successful coaches—start yourself on the way to top honors. 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 


(SEALD-SAN 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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The Physical Fitness Program of the 


U. S. Navy 


By 
J.J. “GENE” TUNNEY 


Commander, U. S. Navy 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles that will deal with the physical fitness pro- 
grams of the armed forces. 


Historical Background 


ALNAV 18 Ocroper 1940 

Modern war requires the acme of physical fitness and 
fighting edge. Nothing shall be left undone to insure that 
all officers and men of our Navy are properly conditioned 
to meet the utmost demands of physical endurance. Paragraph 
8 of General Order 122 must be considered a minimum (50) 
requirement. All commands afloat and ashore will immedi- 
ately institute adequate and systematic exercises to bring 
personnel to peak of physical fitness. Such measures will 
contribute to the continuance of the present high morale of 
the Navy. 

Up to the issuance of this All Navy Order, there 
was nothing of a directive nature in the Navy files 
on physical training except an indefinite paragraph 
in General Order 122 issued on August 14, 1939, by 
Acting Secretary Charles Edison. The allusion to 
physical training in General Order 122 was submerged 
by other matters that were considered more import- 
ant. In any case, it was “a custom more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” It is quoted below : 

“8. The value of taking regularly some form of physical 
exercise in the open air for at least 30 minutes each day ‘is 
recognized. Commanding Officers are urged to encourage 
officers to engage in sports and in regular exercise. In this 
connection, daily setting-up exercises which maintain correct 
posture and muscular tone especially in the abdominal region, 
are recommended.” 

In the old days of the Navy, when it was “men 
against the sea,” as soon as a vessel left shore, blue- 
jackets stayed in excellent condition because of the 
exacting physical exertions that were part of their 
daily labors. That tradition of fitness has continued 
in the United States Navy without any genuine 
analysis ever having been made as to its actuality. The 
exacting physical work of the past is now entirely 
absent from the bluejacket’s daily occupation. The 
naval officer and bluejacket afloat does, however, get 
a considerable amount of climbing and walking which 
tends to keep his legs, hips, and abdomen in fairly 
good condition. As a matter of fact the average blue- 
Jacket’s legs are in first-class condition. This, how- 
ever, as any physical education authority knows, is 
not enough. Yet, until Secretary Knox issued the 
All Navy Order No. 100 on October 18, 1940, above 
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quoted, there was no type of physical education work 
in the Navy. 

The fleet has had various athletic teams playing 
baseball, football, etc., but these activities have been 
more for recreational and morale purposes than for 
conditioning. Moreover, only a comparatively few men 
have participated in these sports. The Navy, however, 
has taken no part in establishing a “sports aristocracy” 
through its athletic activities at Annapolis or in the 
fleet; for a “sports aristocracy” involves the develop- 
ment of expert skills in the few at the price of neglect- 
ing the many. 


Administration 

The Navy is trying to democratize sports and there- 
by democratize physical fitness. The Navy is not in- 
terested in developing the highly expert skills of the 
specialist, but rather, it is interested in developing 
every individual, from bluejacket to admiral, to his 
highest level of physical fitness, or as the Secretary 
said, to, “the acme of physical fitness and fighting 
edge.” ; 

When we set out to accomplish the monumental 
job of bringing the personnel to the peak of physical 











fitness, there was no equipment or facilities of any 
kind available. In addition to this there were no 
trained physical instructors to carry out any sort of 
program that might be designed. The job was first 
to locate instructors and then get authorization to en- 
roll them in the Navy. An Executive Order prohibits 
the use of civilian instructors such as we had in the 
last war. 

It was believed that if the Navy could enroll a 
number of competent young men with degrees in 
physical education from accredited colleges that a good 
start could be made. Accordingly, four graduates in 
physical education were enrolled in April, 1941, to 
aid in starting the program. These were Robert John- 
son of Ohio State; Eugene Keefe, of Columbia; Hilary 
Renz, of Columbia, and Harry Thompson, of Arnold. 
They were sent to Jacksonville, Florida, to assist 
Lieut.-Commander Eddie Mahan, of Harvard football 
fame, in introducing a physical fitness program for 
the young cadets who were just opening the new Air 
Training Station at Jacksonville. This worked out 
very well. The Chief of the Bureau then authorized 
twelve more for the Norfolk Training Station. Here 
we were met with sympathetic commanding officers 
and authorization was obtained to execute a limited 
physical fitness program in conjunction with recruit 
training. 

The accomplishments of this first group of instruc- 
tors were startling. The recruits that participated not 
only improved in strength 33-1/3 per cent in accord- 
ance with strength tests that were given before and 
after the course of exercises, but results in I. Q. tests 
revealed an improvement on an average of 9 per cent. 
There was a definite indication that a correlation ex 
isted between the physical and mental. This was very 
encouraging. 

Soon we had authorization to increase the allowance 
of physical instructors. Since it was decided that 
these young men with college degrees ought to have 
a rating comparable to their training authority, they 
were enrolled as Chief Boatswain’s Mates. This is the 
highest non-commissioned rating in the Navy (it usually 


takes from ten to fifteen years for a bluejacket to 
attain this rating). Quite naturally, some feeling de- 
veloped among the old line Chief Boatswain’s Mates 
who are proud and jealous of their hard-earned pre- 
rogatives. They didn’t like the idea of these young 
fellows “not yet dry behind the ears” as they put it, 
without any previous experience, getting the same 
rating as they who spent twelve to fifteen years in 
service before qualifying as Chief Boatswain’s Mates. 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel eventually established 
a new classification which they called the Specialists 
(A), meaning specialists in athletics. Instructors al- 
ready in service were transferred from Boatswain’s 
classification to athletic specialist. 

This classification (Chief Specialist) has grown 
from four in March, 1941, to 5,000 in 1942. These 
chiefs are serving at every activity in shore establish- 
ments, and an allowance of one has been authorized 
for every destroyer and cruiser, while two are to be 
placed aboard each battleship. With such placements 
we will have a group of well-qualified physical in- 
structors with the rating of Chief Specialist (A) cov- 
ering the whole Navy to carry out the orders of the 
Secretary and his requirement of, “the acme of physical 
fitness and fighting edge.” 

The Physical Training Section was established as 
an independent section in the Training Division. The 
author was put in charge of this section March 4, 
1942. Up to that time, from his commissioning on 
December 21, 1941, the author was in charge of the 
physical fitness program of the U. S. Navy under the 
cognizance of the Morale, Welfare, Recreation, and 
Physical Training Section of the Training Division of 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


Program Expansion 


Since the establishment of an independent Physical 
Fitness section, much expansion of organization has 
taken place. Authorization has been made for an out 
standing man in the field of physical education, to be 
commissioned and sent to direct the Physical Training 
Department under The Commandant at each of the 
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15 Naval Districts. Also a Physical Training Depart 
ment has been established in each of the Recruit Train- 
ing Stations with an outstanding man from the field 
of physical education in charge. 

At the time of this writing eight officers have been 
commissioned and sent to Naval Officer Indoctrination 
Schools in preparation for their future responsibilities 
as physical education directors in Navy establishments 
Following is a list of the eight men, so far chosen 
with their respective civilian positions: E. C. Davis, 
University of Pittsburgh; T. N. 
of Chicago; Charles Giauque, George Williams Col 


Metcalf, University 


lege; George M. Gloss, La. State University ; Charles 
Michigan; Don Cash 
Seaton, State Director, Illinois; Carl Olson, University 


E. Forsythe, State Director, 
of Pittsburgh; and Wm. K. Dunn, Pasadena: Junior 
College. The personnel necessary to fill the remain 
ing administrative positions will be selected from the 
many applications of other well-qualified physical edu 
cation men. 


The Program 


Developing a program to realize the physical fitness 
objectives of the U. S. Navy has not been a simple 
task. Many problems have had to be solved. For 
example, there are over three hundred Naval Training 
Activities involving thirty-four classifications ; and each 
classification requires consideration in terms of physical 
fitness needs. Additionally, there is conditioning to be 
done with personnel in construction units, operating 
bases, and with men aboard hundreds of fighting ships 
Other problems involve age ranges of men in service, 
geographic and climatic variations, and limitations of 
facilities and equipment 
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A study has been made to discover the essential 


actors in rendering the Navy's fighting man capable 


l 


of carrying out his assignments to the best of his 
ability. It has been recognized that adequate food, 
medical and dental care, rest, mental health, and s« 
lected exercise predisposes sood phy sical fitness: and 


that from the exercise standpoint, physical fitness 1m 


a warrior means his ability to demonstrate strength 


} 


igility, skill, speed, endurance, and balance in execu 


ing his orders. Yoo, he must be able to maintain good 
military posture on all occasions and possess an ability 
to swim and stay afloat for long periods of time. It is 
with these key factors in mind that the Navy’s physical 
fitness program continues to expand and operate. 

\ physical fitness testing program is in operat.on 
The test serves three purposes; namely, (1) to classify 
men at the beginning of their training program, (2) 
to stimulate men to higher achievement, and (3) to 
measure the degree of improvement produced in the 
men by the physical fitness program. As was men 
tioned before, most satisfactory results have been 
realized. 

The Physical Fitness Section has been unusually 
fortunate in having technical advisory service from 
an eminent group of civilian physical education men 
\t the request of Admiral Randall Jacobs, 
Naval 
service on the Naval Physical Fitness Advisory Com 
mittee: Dr. S.C 
fessor Phillip O. Badger, New York University; D1 
Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College; Dr. C. H 
McCloy, University of Iowa; Dr. F. W 
(Continued on page 614) 


Chief of 


Personnel, the following men responded for 


Staley, University of Illinois; Pro 


Maroney 
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The Physical and 
Program In Chicago Public Schools 


Health Education 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Superintendent 
Chicago Public Schools 


HE urgent demands for an all-out effort on the 

part of our citizens in the present crisis is a direct 

challenge to our school systems. Our schools 
must meet new requirements in the training and de- 
velopment of young American citizens. An important 
part of this training is an effective health and physical 
education program. It is the purpose of this brief 
article to set forth this program as it functions in the 
Chicago Public Schools. It is a program which is 
imperative at present but likewise essential to the gen- 
eral welfare of our nation in times of peace. 


Physical Education in the High Schoo! 
Course of Study 

In 1937 a course of study was adopted for the high 
school which covers a wide variety of indoor and out- 
door activities. Each boy and girl is obliged to take a 
minimum of two periods a week for four years. Credit 
for this work is fully recognized as a requirement for 
(a) promotion, (b) graduation, (c) high school 
accrediting. 

Kach school year is divided into quarters of ten 
weeks during which activities involving the teaching 
and practicing of skills are featured. As the skills of 
the students improve, they are placed in homogeneous 
groups where they can develop and progress at various 
rates of achievement. 


Areas in the Course of Study 

The activity program is a diversified one, including 
such activities as: (1) body mechanics, (2) apparatus 
work, tumbling and stunts, (3) seasonal games, (4) 
track and field events, (5) rhythmic activities, (6) in- 
dividual sports and recreational games, (7) swimming, 
(8) testing and measuring. The girls’ program is 
slightly different from that of the boys and places more 
emphasis on rhythmics. 

To meet the immediate need for physical fitness, the 
program has not been changed, but the activities are 
supervised with two specific emphases: (1) extension 
of the duration time, (2) acceleration of tempo. A 
greater evaluation is placed on good performance, pos 
ture, and rapid response. 

All students are required to take swimming for at 
least one year as a part of their physical education. 


“Every boy and girl a swimmer and every swimmer a 





lifesaver” is the policy. The Chicago swimming pro 
gram makes special provision for individual differ- 
ences. Students are placed in ability groups which 
require the mastery of definite skills. A plan such as 
this affords an excellent opportunity for the better 
swimmers to assist the teacher in the instruction of 
beginners. As students improve, they are prepared to 
take the Junior and Senior American Red Cross Life- 
saving Tests. Many obtain employment as life guards 
at the various pools and beaches in Chicago throughout 
the summer months. Of the ferty high schools, thirty- 
seven are equipped with standard pools. 


Intramural Program 

The intramural activities evolve from the regular 
class program. Such games as softball, basketball, 
field and track events, volleyball, and touch football are 
included. Recently, there has been a favorable shift 
toward activities which can be used for co-recreational 
purposes, such as volleyball, bowling, tennis, golf, and 
dancing. 

A course of study in physical education which pro 
motes a good intramural program makes a definite con- 
tribution to general education. If properly motivated 
and supervised, definite behavior patterns are estab 
lished which will function in the lives of pupils. Chicago 
educators believe that an intramural program is so in- 
dispensable to general education that recently addi- 
tional teachers of physical education were assigned to 
the various high schools, in order to expand this ac 
tivity. 

Boys’ Interscholastic Program 

The Chicago Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion controls and promotes all interscholastic athletic 
activities. They consist of baseball, basketball, bowl- 
ing, cross-country hiking, chess and checkers, football, 
fencing, gymnastics, golf, ice skating, rifle marksman 
ship, swimming, soccer, track and field events, tennis, 
and wrestling. These various sports are coached by 
certified teachers of the physical education depart 
ments. Like intramurals, interscholastic competition 
is encouraged, but no credit in physical education 1s 
given for it. 

The athletic association, known as the Board of Con- 
trol, consists of one teacher of physical education from 
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each high school, appointed by the principals; the di 
rector of physical and health education, and the men 
supervisors. All officers are elected annually except 
the Secretary-Treasurer who is the director of physica! 
and health education. 

Eligibility rules which govern all competition are 
listed in the constitution and by-laws of this associa 
tion. Responsibility for eligibility rests upon the prin 
The bureau 
director and two members of the principal’s committee 


cipal and board member of each school. 


on athletics form the interpretation committee and settle 
all disagreements. The Board of Appeals consists of 
that committee, the officers of the Board of Control, 
and the chairman in charge of each sport. Their deci- 
sion is final, subject to the approval of the Superin 
tendent of Schools. 

Recently, the Board of Education acquired five ath- 
letic fields ideally suited for all sports. These fields, 
located in various sections of the city, are well equipped 
with seats for spectators and ample locker and shower 
room facilities for players. 


Girls’ Athletic Association 

This organization, commonly known as the G.A.A., 
has shown a consistent growth during the past six 
years. ‘Each school organizes its own G.A.A., elects 
officers, and carries on a program under the supervi- 
sion of a teacher of physical education. Formal com- 
petition between schools is not permitted. 

Awards are distributed according to a point system 
which is applied to all athletic activities and competi 
tions. Dental and medical examinations play an im 
portant part in securing point ratings. 


Health Education in the. High Schools 

In February, 1937, a four-year program of health 
education was adopted which, like physical education, 
is taught as a regular subject. Because of the vital 
importance of health, a four-year course rather than a 
two-year course was adopted. At present, this eight- 
semester course is in operation with all pupils partici- 
pating one period each week. These classes meet in 
standard classrooms. 

Members of the physical education departments are 
entrusted with the responsibility of teaching this subject 
because : 

1. There is a close relationship of health to physical 
education. 

2. In general, the training of these teachers is espe 
cially fitting for the presentation and instruction of an 
intensive health program. 

3. The assignment of men teachers for boys and 
women teachers for girls is especially suitable to the 
nature and requirements of these courses. 

4. Teachers of physical education meet the same stu 
dents for the entire four years of high school. 

The subject matter has been organized to satisfy 
the needs of the various age levels of adolescence. The 
first year is devoted to health orientation with emphasis 


on periodic medical, dental, and physical inspection ; 
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the second year to the structure and function of il 
body ; the third year to public health; and the fourth 
year to hygienic education in preparation for early 
adult lite. Throughout the course, much emphasis is 
placed on periodic medical and dental examinations and 
on the necessary referrals and follow-ups. Personal 
and parental interviews are constantly solicited. 

\ definite textbook is not used; in its place, a refer 
ence library of many books has been selected. Kor 
each unit in the course of study, there is a parallel 
assignment in these books, so that no one book is used 
exclusively for assignments. 

In 1937 a high school course of study in health was 
edited and, since then, has been revised three times 


The course of study includes a bibliography of stere- 
opticon slides and both sound and silent films for each 
unit of instruction. These aids are made available 
through the Visual Education Department of the Chi 
cago Public Schools. Illustrative charts, anatomical 
sections, and mannequins are additional teaching aids. 

Health instruction in the Chicago Public Schools is 
a curricular requisite and is made applicable to the 
adolescent boy and girl by a gradation system which, 
provides for various age levels. The Chicago schools 
are not depending on an integration plan for healt! 
instruction. Health instruction must be recognized .as 
a field for specific emphasis and not left to the whims 
of chance instruction or inclusion in the content of the 
other high school subjects. 


Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Course of Study 

This course of study like that of the high schools has 
been reorganized to conform to the best procedures 
that are universally accepted and used. Teachers who 
have majored in physical education are assigned to each 
elementary school. Every boy and girl is required to 
participate in two weekly activity periods of at least 
thirty minutes each. 

The activity program is a diversified one which in 
cludes such areas as body mechanics, apparatus tum 
bling and stunts, seasonal games of low and high o1 
ganization, rhythmic activities, efficiency tests, and co 
recreational activities. 

All physical education classes are organized into 
squads or teams. Through the use of squad leaders, 
an opportunity for leadership and special group work 
is provided. Classes are formed to give advanced 
training to these squad leaders in the activities planned 
for the next unit of work. These squads form an ex 
cellent basis for team competition in the playing of 
games to decide the class championship. 

Another outgrowth of this teaching for leadership 
is the organized recess period. Squad leaders assum 
the leadership of definite spaces in the school yard 
which are allocated to various activities for different 
age groups. Important, too, is the fact that statistics 
have shown a great decrease in the number of accidents 
under this plan. 
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The Simultaneous Screening and 
ssessment of School Children 


By 


NORMAN C. WETZEL, M.D. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


VERY school health service is charged with a 

veritable broadside of responsibilities and among 

these the task of assessing the physical condition 
of the children is by no means the least important nor 
indeed the least complicated. Added to the desire for 
all-inclusive coverage among large groups of subjects 
who always outnumber the health staff as much as 1,000 
or even several thousand to one, is the fundamental 
difficulty that each child presents a distinctly individual 
problem. Some form of “screening” is obviously im 
perative and considerable emphasis has therefore been 
placed on the search for methods by which those chil 
dren in greatest need of care and guidance could be 
easily selected out for special attention. 

Apart from the fact, however, that various methods 
of screening have not proved to be as successful in 
identifying such children as had been hoped for, screen 
ing, by whatever method, has always constituted onl) 
a first step which had later to be followed by a second, 
namely, that of actually assessing the physical condi 
tion of each selectee individually. If, for example, a 
child turned out to be, say 10 per cent “underweight” 
the result would be sufficient to 
screen but not to appraise him, since that deviation in 


for height and age, 


weight, by itself, could hardly be accepted as containing 
the full information which is implied and sought in an 
assessment of physical condition. For that reason indi 
vidual medical examination has generally been 
attempted despite good evidence that although much 
time and effort are often spent on routine physical ex 
aminations of many well children, comparatively little 
use is made of the information gained from them. 

In the great majority of school health examinations 
the chief burden of appraisal falls upon the question oi 
what is broadly termed a child’s nutrition. But as 
Jones and others have shown, it is practically impossible 
to obtain uniformly consistent estimates by subjective 
clinical methods irrespective of whether one or more 
While 


the results of medical health examinations have, there 


physicians are asked to render an opinion.!* 


fore, been very discouraging to those who seek efficient 

as well as effective methods in their programs, they 

hardly justify the extreme view of some workers wh« 

would deny the value of physical examinations or again 
From the Babies and Childrens’ Hospital, and the Depart- 

ment of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity. 

* Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article 





that measurements of height and weight are worthless 
Nevertheless the difficulties of assessment are real and 
all are agreed that some objective procedure is urgently 
needed. 

Another serious hindrance to effective supervision 
arises out of the fact that the average child cannot be 
brought up for re-appraisal more than twice or three 
times in his school career. Gaps of this kind in which 
continuity is lost and in which children are therefore 
under nominal rather than under active medical control 
inevitably set the stage for an all too common sequence 
of events, elsewhere described as on-coming malnutri 
tion, or for other trends in physical development which 
are equally undesirable.* 

The advent of the Grid technique for evaluating 


Figure 1. Showing how assessment of children by physique 
and development, i.e., by channel and level provides simul- 
taneous screening; note characteristic physical differences cor- 
responding to positions of ‘good’ (B,), “fair” (B.), “border- 
line’ (B;) and “poor” ‘B, and B;) physical status. Level 


range 51-58. 
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physical fitness has now made it possible to avoid many 
of the foregoing difficulties entirely, and also to over- 
come others that dare not be avoided because they are 
intrinsically a part of the problem.* The troublesome 
question of nutrition, for example, is so closely con- 
nected with a child’s growth and development that it 
cannot be properly or successfully appraised without 
full consideration of other items with which it is jointly 
involved in the matter of growth. 

The sole purpose of the Grid technique, therefore, is 
to provide a simple method whereby the character 0! 
an individual child’s growth and development may be 
clearly visualized and also reliably assayed from a con- 
tinuous record in which actual performance is com- 
pared with expectancy and with natural capacity. The 
importance and advantage of this approach to the study 
and measurement of the most fundamental event of 
childhood have been discussed in other papers dealing 
with the principles of the technique itself, with appli- 
cations to special problems of failing growth, and with 
a detailed analysis of the components of physical status 
and physical progress.*» *° These results, moreover, 
are not merely of academic value, nor only of use in 
private practice, for they may be directly applied to the 
basic program of school health supervision, and for 
that particular purpose they promise wider coverage, 
earlier recognition of trouble in the making, as well as 
closer and more efficient follow-up than have heretofore 
been possible. 


Y attending first to the matter of growth and de 

velopment every child may be rapidly classified, 
upon mere inspection of his Grid record, into one of 
two main groups: 

1. Those who require intensive study because they 
have failed or are failing in growth and development, 
and, 

2. Those for whom suitable “quick inspections’? may 
be planned in order to locate possible minor physical 
defects. 

In this way screening, assessment, and even the 
initial steps of follow-up may all be accomplished in a 
single time-saving procedure. The validity of this 
plan rests primarily upon the fact that Grid ratings of 
physical condition distinguish objectively between satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory growth and development, 
and hence directly between the child who is, and the 


‘ 


one who is not “doing as well as he should be.” 

The principle and mechanism of simultaneous screen 
ing and assessment are illustrated in Fig. 1 by the re- 
arrangement of the random grouping of seven children 
into a two-dimensional array representing their actual 
Grid positions as determined by height and weight at 
the moment. The net effect of classifying children 
according to physique and development, that is, by 
channel and level, is, in reality, to assess them since it 
is clearly evident from the figure that physical status 
varies directly with each child’s position in the channel 
system; in particular, from “good” in B: to “fair” in 
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Figure 2. Four children arrayed at level 99. The two boys 
in channels A., A:, and B, would be screened for the “quick 
inspections’ discussed in the text, whereas the two girls in 
B. and B, would be screened for intensive medical study, case 
referral, or parent conference, according to need. 


B:, “borderline” in Bs and “poor” in the channels be 
low Bs. 

Another illustration of the same result 1s shown in 
Fig. 2 over the range of physique from that of the 
stocky lad on the border of Az and A: to that of the 
girl in Bs. The distinctions between children in dif- 
ferent channels are uniformly striking and, as the pic 
tures show, they persist in spite of differences in level ; 
the children in Fig. 1 are near level 55; those in Fig. 2 


near level 100. Special note should be made of the 
subjects in channel Bz for they portray the type of 
child on whom it is difficult to obtain more than 50 pet 
cent agreement among medical appraisals even when 
rendered by experienced examiners. Consequently, so 
far as physical status alone is concerned, screening 
becomes automatic for children in channel Be and below 
as well as for those in the obese classes who are located 
in channel A: and above. 

But screening and assessments depend also upon the 
evaluation of physical progress. This is judged, very 
briefly, by noting whether a child keeps to his own 
established channel and schedule of development.° 
Failure to do so calls for intensive study, that is for 
screening into Group 1, whereas a consistent record of 
acceptable progress at once allows a child to be placed 


into Group 4 


[f development proceeds, on the basis 
of annual or semi-annual records, at a rate of one level 
line per month, progress may be safely considered to be 
normal, even if the child in question is traveling along 
the “fair” or Bz channel. Loss of physique, however, as 
revealed by continued progress into lower channels 
should always be looked into, no matter at what rate 
development is taking place. 

In any given case the combined results on status and 
progress serve to identify the character of growth and 
development and thus to indicate, from the standpoint 
of follow-up whether a child must have intensive study, 
parent conference, home investigation, or laboratory 
examinations, or whether he may be referred for one 
(Continued on page 622 
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Discovering the Student with 


Impaired Vision in the Schools 


By 


JAMES HOULOOSE, M.D. 


Health Service Department 
Long Beach Public Schools 


HEN, in 1889, a school department in the East 

invited a physician to help them understand 

and control the physical infirmities and com- 
mon infections of childhood, the first step in a new 
philosophy of education was inaugurated. This phil- 
osophy stated in no uncertain terms that the whole 
child came to school. This act was the one wedge 
which began to break up the concept that education 
had to do something to, for, and with the intellect of 
the child. The older philosophy tended to dichotomize 
the child as an intellectual and as a’ physical being. 
Education had, for its prime function, the training of 
this intellectual component. 

lest we become too self-assured, it may be pointed 
out that the pendulum has swung into a direction 
which would tend now to overstress the dichotomy 
toward the physical. I would call your attention to 
such concepts as found in titles of some recent books 
as: Stockard, The Physical Basis of Personality; Hag- 
gard and Frye, The Anatomy of Personality; Van 
Meter, Glands and Human Efficiency; Hoskins, The 
Tides of Life; Prescott, Emotions and the Educative 
Process; Luckiesh, Seeing and Human Welfare. 

The education of the child is a dynamic process 
which begins very soon after birth and continues on 
and on. The social order of the day in this state predi- 
cates this technical obligation to the institution known 
as the school, from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, legally, or on a compulsory basis, from seven 
to eighteen years of age. 

When one considers the statement of Henderson 
and Rowell, that “83 per cent of all impressions re- 
ceived come through the eyes, 13 per cent through our 
hearing, and 4 per cent through other senses,” it cer- 
tainly is incumbent upon all of us, parents, teachers, 
administrators, and the individual child, to maintain 
these sensory avenues open and up to their highest 
efficiency. These same authors charge that the edu- 
cational programs of today are “eye destroyers.” <A 
further emphasis of this fact comes from educators 
who stress that inadequate lighting, glare, and small 
print are factors which contribute to this eve-destroy- 
ing process. 

The physiologists tell us that the eye at birth 
weighs 2%4 to 3 grams and at maturity 7 grams, that 
while the body tends to increase about twenty-one 


times its birth weight, the eve during this same period 





increases only three to three and one-half times. ‘There 
are also two periods of special growth, from birth to 
seven years, and from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
year. In this first period the front portion of the eye 
does the maximum growing, while during the second 
period the back portion of the eye has its maximum 
period of growth. The eye may be rather unstable 
until the individual is 20 years of age. They also 
point out that although the period of growth ceases, 
“vision continues to change.” This statement is fur- 
ther emphasized in the report of ophthalmologists of 
the Los Angeles Society of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology in “A Proposed Ocular Policy for the 
Public Schools,” in which it is stated that “the in- 
fant’s eye is normally far-sighted or too short for 
optical perfection. As the child’s head and eyes grow, 
his far-sightedness decreases. This decrease of far- 
sightedness during infancy, childhood, and adolescence 
may be such as to result in optical perfection or it may 
go on to a near-sightedness, a condition in which the 
eyeball is too long for optical perfection. The end re- 
sult at maturity is primarily determined by heredity. 
There is not at present any scientifically proven way 
of altering the shape or growth or predestined optical 
state of an eye. For example, diet, exercise, or condi- 
tions of use of the eyes cannot be conducted in any 
known scientific way that will alter the optical state. 
The only known way of correcting for, or overcoming 
these optical errors is by means of glasses to redirect 
the rays of light entering the eye. This does not 
mean that every discoverable optical imperfection de- 
mands correction by glasses, especially if the person 
sees well, is not cross-eyed, and is normally efficient 
and comfortable.” 

The physiologist further states that “we see not 
with our eyes but with our brain . . The occipital 
lobes are visual in function. The fibers of the 
optic pathway are easily traceable from the optic nerve 
to this region; stimulation of it leads to sensations 
of light ; destruction causes blindness, even though the 
eyes themselves are perfectly sound.” 

The physiological concept of growth as a factor 
in the efficiency of vision implies that growth produces 
maturation. In the very broadest sense of the term 
this may be true; nevertheless, when growth is meas- 
ured by the yardstick of chronological age great gaps 
occur. If one remembers that admission to school is 
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based on chronological age and that in the adminis- 
tration of the school program chronological age is still 
the general guide to school placement, then a major 
Chronological age and maturation are 
not synonymous terms. Educational psychologists have 
been pointing for several years to the fact that a child 
with a mental age of less than’ six and a half should 
not be initiated into those phases of education having 

do with reading or writing. They state with em- 
phasis and with considerable statistical proof that the 
youngster who is below six and one-half mental age 
is too immature to begin these programs. They point 
to the failures in our elementary segment and _ they 
state quite decisively that immaturity is evidenced by 
the phenomena of reversals. These occur in spelling, 
writing, reading, and drawing. Witty and Kopel are 
quoted a “The first grades throughout the 
country are clogged each year with pupils who fail 
simply because they are not mature enough, mentally, 
to engage in the formal reading activities as organized 
in our present classroom methods . The reversals 
reflect the combined contribution of immaturity, 


problem looms. 


saying, 


which 
leads to inadequate or faulty perception, and the con- 
sequent practice of confusion Thus the consis- 
tently larger proportion of male over female reading 
disability cases in grade one and above that has been 
observed by nearly every student of reading may be 
caused by the somewhat retarded development, rela 
tively, of perceptual and other 
in boys.” 


physiological abilities 
Betts is so convinced that immaturity in general, 
is such an important factor 
children in learning to read that he 
has devoted much of his energy toward the unravelling 
of this problem. As a result there is available his 
book, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Diffi- 
culties, which contains his techniques for determining 
reading readiness and visual acuity. 


O* the aa hand, Taylor and his group, working 
in the Bureau of Visual Science of the American 
Optical Company, stress eye movement as the goal to 
visual efficiency. To this end there have been de 
veloped the Ophthalmograph, a binocular eye move- 


camera, and a Metron-o-scope, a triple shutter 
gave us insight 


and especially of vision, 
in the failure of 


ment 
short exposure device. The former 
into the muscular movements of the eyes, incidentall\ 
indicating the degree of maturity of the eye muscles. 
The other machine is a device to train the muscles of 
the eyes to work synchronously and thus improve 
reading skill, speed, and accuracy. Some universities 
advocate this method of determining maturity and in 
some school districts much money, time, and effort are 
expended with varying success. 

Reading and vision have been so closely interwoven 
that methods have been developed to augment and 
increase reading ability. One of these methods, 
which has its origin in California, is the Kinesthetic 
Method. In this system the stimuli coming to the 
eye in the form of words are augmented by those 
coming through the ear, through speech, and through 
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muscle movement. 


stimuli of 
Thus a word is seen, spoken, and written at the same 
time. 


the general sensory 


The neurologist has also made his contribution to 
our understanding of the role of vision in the edu 
cative process. The outstanding contribution in this 
field comes from the work and studies of Samuel 
Orton. He has given support to the concept of lateral 
dominance and brings as supportive evidence the 
anatomy, function, and 
hemisphere. His concepts, 
are available in his book, Reading, 
Speech Problems in Children. 


ers, Stanger and 


pathology of the cerebral 
findings, and experiments 
Writing and 
Recently two teach 
Donahue, have interpreted these 
concepts for the teacher in a book entitled, Preven 
tion and Prediction of Reading Disabilities. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
others have made some 
of the health 
gram was devoted to the discovering of physical de- 
fects. They report that 14 per cent of the children 
reaching the fifth or sixth grade have a severe vision 
defect (Snellen 20/50 or 
half of these wear glasses. The other half are ex- 


studies as to the end results 


school program when that pro 


greater) and only about 


posed to discomfort and attendant physical disorders 
which arise from an uncorrected vision defect of this 


severity. They asked why the other children had 
not been corrected. They found that lack of correct 
recording on school health records, lack of follow-up 


lack of facilities, and low economic level were some 
of the factors. The greatest factor, 
that of lack of parental interest. In our own expe 
f Snellen and 


365 specially referred 


nevertheless, was 


rience on the basis of a combination « 
Keystone Telebinocular tests of 
children, 136 
refraction. 


parents were sent recommendations for 
Ia following up the next semester, we found 
that 8 parents had completed the recommendation, 79 
promised to follow the recommendation soon, and 49 
assumed and acted on the principle that the recommen 
dation need not be followed 


HE material thus far presented indicates the scope 
of the problem and it is trite to say that it has physi 
ological, psychological, as well as sociological compon 
ents. The school health department must of neces- 
sity choose (1) how and (2) when it will find the stu- 
dent with impaired vision, (3) what it will do about 
the findings, and (4) whether it will initiate a sight 
conservation and a preventive program 

The ophthalmologists of the Los Angeles County 


Medical Association propose : 


The school’s object in ocular examinations is to determine 
abnormalities that actually interfere with the child’s learning 
processes. From what has been said above, optical imperfe 


tions or muscle imbalance great enough to handicap the stu 
dent are rather gross and readily apparent in most instances 
Obviously the most important determination is the visual 
acuity. The method used to determine this should simulate 
as possible conditions under which eyes are used 
visibility of the blackboard and of fine print 
using 


seems to 


as closely 
normally, i.e., 
range. The principle of the Snellen chart, 
difficult to memorize, 


at close 
illiterate figures which are 


best answer the requirement jor blackboard vision. Similar 
cards printed to scale can be used for determination of near 
vision. In young children determination of near vision is dif- 
ficult and can be carried out only by actual refraction, a 
procedure which is not practical in the schcols. In these 
children with a distant vision normal, the school must assume 
normal close vision. Visual acuity of less than 20/30 in children 
over ten, and less than 20/40 in younger children, and amplitude 
of accommodation less than 5 diopters in the older group, should 
be sufficient evidence for referring the child for ocular exam- 
ination. Abnormal difficulty in reading is indication for 
ocular examination regardless of the distant vision. 

Muscle imbalances do not handicap to nearly the degree as 
does diminished visual acuity. However, their presence to a 
degree that may handicap the child either socially or scholas- 
tically is so easily discernible that examination for them should 
be included in the school routine. The easiest and most reliable 
method and one which examines the eyes under the usual 
conditions of use is the cover test. Uncompensated muscle 
imbalance (deviation of the eyes from parallelism) of 5 
degrees or more is obvious to inspection. One of less than 
this can be readily discerned by covering one eye to see if 
the other eye moves to fixate. If there is no movement, the 
non-covered eye was fixing before the cover was put in front 
of the other eye. This should be used for both eyes. Com- 
pensated muscle imbalances (tendency for the eyes to deviate 
from parallelism) can be determined in a similar way, but 
when testing for these, the eye under cover is the one that 
moves. The best way to observe this is to note whether or 
not the covered eye has to move back to its fixation position 
when the cover is removed. A jump of the eyes of about 
one-half of the width of the pupil or more indicates an im- 
balance which may or may not be important, and may be 
caused by a latent refractive error, and warrants reference 
for further examination. Convergence can be simply and 
readily tested by asking the child to look at some interesting 
object held close to the eyes and observing whether both eyes 
turn in to fixate the object. If convergence is lacking, it 
may or may not be significant but indicates that further ex- 
amination is desirable. 

Practically everyone who is able to fix binocularly has 
stereopsis. For this reason special tests for stereoscopic vision 
are not indicated. Also lack of stereopsis certainly is not a 
handicap as far as reading is concerned. As a matter of 
fact monocular reading produces less stress and takes less 
effort than binocular reading because with one eye in use at 
a time there is no effort expended in maintaining muscle bal- 
ance in fusion. It should be pointed out here that high degrees 
of muscle imbalance, especially vertical in type presumably 
increase the effort for seeing. Unfortunately these vertical 
deviations cannot be treated satisfactorily by fusion exercises, 
as with a stereoscope. These much discussed exercises do not 
change the position of rest of the eyes so that any increase 
in the amplitude of fusion gained by exercises is lost soon 
after the exercises are discontinued. They are best treated 
by incorporation of prisms in the glasses. 

It is obvious then that complicated pieces of apparatus for 
the examination of eyes in the schools are unnecessary. In 
fact, in the school system as constituted, they do more harm 
than good, for they give a false sense of accuracy and com- 
pleteness and require specially trained operators. Further- 
more the results are difficult to interpret as the eyes are sub- 
jected to abnormal circumstances of use. The presence of these 
instruments lends a pseudo-scientific air to the examination. 
Chere is no justification for them in the school system. 

The Reber illiterate chart and the Snellen test ac- 
cording to the N.E.A.M.A. method is used in the 
Long Beach City School District. Recently, however, 
Thomas H. Eames and others have added a battery 
of tests which supplement the Snellen. Milton B. 
Jensen has also developed tests for visual acuity, color 
blindness, and astigmatism. Hitz of Milwaukee has 
contributed much to the method and interpretation of 





the Snellen and other visual acuity tests. He has 
originated a battery of his own. The Keystone tele- 
binocular visual acuity test as developed by Betts is 
still under considerable dispute. It is built upon the 
theory that the Snellen chart test is not an adequate 
test. On the other hand, the telebinocular claims are 
not borne out by practical use. Nevertheless, it does 
give a better picture of an individual’s seeing efficiency 
than the Snellen. The difficulty lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the data. in fact, the statement made by Oak 
and Sloane that “records made with Snellen charts 
under present testing conditions in most schools cannot 
be accepted with any degree of confidence’ may also 
be made of the telebinocular results. Hitz and others 
would indicate that tests giving us the whole visual 
picture are still being sought. At present we would 
recommend to the teaching personnel that they use the 
method and technique as presented in the “N.E.A.M.A. 
Method.” 


O system, program, or plan of school health serv- 
ice should be so inelastic or so formalized as to 
neglect a need or to waste time. Therefore, we strive 
to inspect each child’s eyes on entrance in school, at 
the third, seventh, tenth, and thirteenth grades as rou- 
tine. However, any school child or student may be re- 
ferred for inspection and testing regardless of grade 
placement when he or she or the parent or teacher feels 
that there is some visual difficulty. At present we use 
the Keystone telebinocular as a check test against the 
Snellen. The interpretation of these findings are 1} 
a physician and notices of visual disability are sent to 
parents only on his advice. When parents are referred 
to the eye specialist they always have, for their refer- 
ence, the school’s report which indicates who requested 
the inspection, what the complaints are, i.e., teacher 
(poor reader) or child (blurring, itching, or hurting 
eyes.) The report of the Snellen and the Keyston 
follows. Sometimes as many as four to six tests are 
made during a year before a decision is made to refer 
the child to the specialist. 

Keystone examinations are of slight value below the 
3B grade and require intelligent cooperation at all 
times. 

The California School Code, Section 1.123, requires 
that parents be notified of physical defects. This is 
not enough! The report must be followed up, parents 
must be persuaded that there is a need. Parents do 
not understand that there is a difference between read- 
ing vision and distance vision, that the one may be 
nearly normal while the other is far from the normal 
Parents and children both so often feel that glasses may 
be discarded at will. With the best follow up ther 
still remain a large number of uncorrected defects in 
our schools. 


HAT the school has certain situations within its 

own structure that are inimical to good vision is 

apparent from the review of any article on school light- 

ing. This is particularly noticeable in the report, Eye 
(Continued on page 624) 
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A Rifle Marksmanship Program 
in High School and College 


By 


JERRY A. NAIMY 


Ist Lieutenant, U. S. Army; Assistant P. M. S. & T., 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


IF LIE marksmanship would be a valuable addi- 

tion to the physical education programs of our 

secondary schools and colleges. Our total war, 
though a good reason in itself, is not the only one be- 
hind that statement. Many other reasons lead me to 
try to persuade administrators and physical educators 
to add such a program to the curriculum or to use it 
as an extracurricular activity. 

First, let us see why it has not already been added. 
Most educators are not aware of the values of marks- 
manship. Because shooting does not demonstrate vio- 
lent activity, many teachers seem to feel that no real 
physical effort is required and, therefore, should not 
be a responsibility of physical educators. However, 
anyone whose hobby is target shooting knows that he 
must train almost as arduously physically and equally 
as arduously mentally as does the athlete of track, field, 
or gym floor. 

Another reason why marksmanship is seldom found 
in the curriculum is that few people realize how easy 
it is to set up and maintain a range and a schedule of 
shooting. I know from experience what it feels like 
to be confronted with the task of building a gallery 
range where it would be near enough to encourage 
regular attendance, where the length of the floor was 
adequate, and where lights could be installed and re- 
Other problems are: What shall we use 

What shall we use to catch the splash- 
ings of the bullets? How shall we light the targets ade- 
quately and darken the rest of the room? What shall 
we use for shooting mats? How can we get guns, am- 
munition, targets, spare light globes, etc. ? How can we 
keep the range clean during and after the firing? These 
seem to be a multitude of problems, but, when the 
materials have been obtained, the procedure soon be- 
comes habitual and easy. 

Are the results worth the trouble? If you know 
what the results are, you can answer easily. If you 
do your job with enthusiasm, this is what you will see: 

1. Willingness to Take Instruction.—I place this re- 
sult at the top of the list, because I feel that any activity 
which goes far in achieving it should advertise it. The 
student who does not take instruction soon finds him- 
self a dub in the presence of masters. 
follows the instructions closely becomes a fine shooter 
in a very short time. Very few other sports can point 
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moved easily. 
for a backstop? 


The person who 
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out more readily than markmanship that it pays to fol 
low instructions. The coach and pupil method has been 
used successfully by the armed forces for years, and 11 
it is employed by school educators, they will achieve a 
result that is worthy of any educational system. 

2 and 3. A Real Tendency Toward Self-discipline 
and, at the same time, An Increasing Feeling for the 
Importance of Teamwork.—Two objectives that help 
fit the individual into a world demanding concomit- 
antly both individual and social consciousness. 

#. More Careful Attention to Minor Details.—This 
is one characteristic which high school teachers espe 
cially find lacking among their adolescent students. No 
better training than rifle markmanship can be given 
to develop attention to small details. It is impossible to 
become a fine shooter without being minutely careful 
in every 
rather suddenly a more mature thoughtfulness. 

5. Nervous and Muscular the 
growing youth, rifle marksmanship helps to develop a 
To be 


prone, sitting, 


action. Young shooters seem to acquire 


Coordination.—For 
conscious coordination of nerves and muscles. 
come a fine shooter in all four positions 
kneeling and standing—a student 
time in thoughtful practice without ammunition (dry 


must spend some 
practice) away from the gallery range, coordinating the 
movements of the rifle with the trigger-squeeze and 
sight-picture. Good coordination requires analysis 
These sessions alone, I believe, do much to develop 
concentration on the job at hand. They also train the 
muscles to respond instantly to demands of nerve and 
mind. Physical benefits are more than a by-product of 
this process; they are goals. The coach can expect his 
arm, back, 
shoulder and thigh muscles if they train as regularly as 
they should in order to make muscle responses easy 
and habitual 


strong 


students to develop exceptionally 


rather than a source of 
Intelligent, Safe Handling of | Initial 
study of the rules of safety and constant handlit 


Worry 
: ; 
oO. lrearms. 
ig of 
guns is the best way to teach respect for firearms, self, 
and companions when mixed in any combination. Ther¢ 


are few people who do not at some time in their lives 


handle guns. Everyone, therefore, should be taught 
how to handle a gun without fear and with perfect 
safety. 


7. A Large Initial Interest -If you 
want a team only, or a class with regular attendance 
make mark- 
manship a part of the regular instruction, here your 


and Turn-out. 


and intense interest, if your desire is to 
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problem may be to have sufficient equipment for all or a 
program of rotation—actual and “dry” firing or proper 
physical exercises on the days when they are not firing. 
Never exercise on the day of shooting—a shooter must 
be completely relaxed when he picks up his gun for 
serious work. 





SSUMING that all these results are worth striv- 
A ing for and that you would like to consider set- 
ting up a rifle marksmanship program, how can you 
go about surmounting the obstacles previously men- 
tioned ? 

First of all, what is an adequate gallery range? A 
number of variables must be determined by your own 
situation, but you do need a space not less than 70 
feet long. The width is a variable depending upon the 
space available, the number of shooters in the pro- 
gram, the number of visiting teams which you might 
wish to entertain, and the amount of money available. 

There was very little money available when I joined 
the teaching staff of West Valley High School, near 
Spokane, Washington. There was a real demand for a 
shooting organization, but the budget had been set up 
already for that year and twenty-five dollars was all 
that we could get to start on the project. Out of that 
we had to construct a range and buy some equipment. 
Naturally, we had to form a club and collect small 
dues for the purchase of targets and ammunition. [Even 
at that many shooters had to pay for additional ammu 
nition out of their own pockets. 

The matter of a backstop could have been very ex- 
pensive. Luckily, one of the boys knew of an old, 
rusty boiler lying in the Spokane River several miles 
above the school. A volunteer crew grappled the boiler 
into a volunteered truck, and it was not long before the 
metal shop boys had removed a third section, rolled it 
flat and carried it into the gymnasium—the place 
chosen for the range, to be used only when the floor 
was not otherwise occupied. 

In order not to use valuable floor space needed by 
athletic groups, we hinged the base of the backstop 
against the wall at the floor, letting the iron plate for- 
ward at the top by a chain. The backstop thus leaned 
forward toward the shooter at an angle of 45 degrees, 
deflecting the whole of the bullet downward. When 
not in use, the backstop was pushed back flat against 
the wall and fastened with a hasp system, thus not in- 
terfering with the movements of gym players. 

Naturally, you wonder now what the floor must look 
like after the backstop has deflected the bullet down- 
ward. We first used a sandbox about four inches deep 
and a little wider than the backstop to catch laterally 
Bags of sand and sawdust 
are unsatisfactory, for they soon leak their contents 
lamentably. Our final and satisfactory solution, easy 


deflected bullet splashes. 


to handle, easy to secure, was planks of thick boards 
laid around sufficiently wide and deep to catch all the 
lead. 

We hung the targets from heavy bent wires sus- 
pended from the top of the backstop. Originally, we 








used a collapsible board framework, but it was easily 
shot up and was hard to handle. There are a number 
of good systems. Ours was satisfactory. 

The last item of importance at the receiving end of 
the range is lighting. Take care in getting this done 
properly. In our case we used two rectangular, bent- 
in reflectors with 2” We could 
place them at angles to permit firing between them and 
yet get an even light on the targets, but we had no 
way of getting overhead lights 
adequate lighting. 


x 4” boards as bases. 


a prime requisite for 
Good spotlights should play from 
directly above each target or a bank of lights should 
spread evenly over all. 

Remember that targets to be fired‘at from the stand- 
ing position should be held at approximately shoulder 
height. That calls for (1) an adequately high back- 
stop, (2) high and low target holders, and (3) ade- 
quate lighting on both rows of targets. Paint the back- 
stop either white or robin-egg blue. A light colored 
backstop helps immensely. My teams have always 
used white with perfect satisfaction. There must be no 
lights in the gallery except on the targets, but there 
may be a dim work-light on the scoring table. It is 
extremely difficult to see a true black-and-white pic- 
ture of the sights when there are glares from all 
around. Black out the windows and shut off the lights 
that are not on the targets. This usually means that 
certain globes have to be turned off individually un- 
less the target lights are on a different circuit. The 
ideal setup is that of a separate circuit. 

Now step back 50 feet from the targets. The rifle 
muzzles will line up there, so you will have to lay down 
gym or regular shooting mats just beyond the 50-foot 
line. If you are going to disregard the expense, buy 
non-slip shooting mats at about six or seven dollars 
We have never had them, but we would have 
bought them if we had had the money. Gym mats are 
better than nothing and have always served our elbows 
and knees quite well. 

You will also want a small work table or scoring 
table just in rear of the line of shooters. An inverted 
light shade suspended over the table will light your 
papers without glaring in the eyes of the shooters. 

You now have the minimum essentials for an ade 
quate indoor range. If you have money, you can get 
an architect to build you a better one, but there are 
many schools which cannot afford anything elaborate 
but still want to have a rifle marksmanship program. 
Do not worry about elaborate facilities if you do not 
have them or cannot afford them. 
themselves anywhere if the temperature is decently 
controlled, but they do progress much more rapidly 
where things are made easier for them. Also, the pro- 
gram is easier to carry on where facilities are ample 
enough to encourage attendance and participation. No 
one likes to stand around waiting. 


each. 


Shooters enjoy 


al the range is completed, some equipment 
problems still exist—guns, ammunition, clothing, 
(Continued on page 620) 
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Navy Pilots Must Swim 


By 


JOHN A. TORNEY, Jr., LT., USNR 


Head Swimming Coach 
U. S. Navy Pre-flight Training School 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


HATEVER else may come to be, this much is 

certain; men will drown. This fact is even 

more true today, as the nations of the world en- 

gage in global war and the endless stream of supplies 

and men is directed wherever there is water to float 

the ships. Torpedoes, shells, bombs, and the elements 
of nature combine to cast men into the sea. 

For years, people like ourselves have devoted their 

which will save the lives of 

reduced the 


lives to that instruction 
others. Those have number 
peace-time drownings to an amazing degree. But now 
another player has entered into the game and the play 
has become ruthless and brutal. There is now a far 
greater challenge saying that men must be taught and 
we have our work to do; how 


labors of 


men must be saved 
shall we best do it? 

Any teaching program is of value only if it serves 
some purpose. Moreover, the degree of that value is 
determined by the extent to which the purpose chosen 
is a real one and by the efficiency with which that 
purpose is served. By this token, no one will deny 
that there is purpose behind the Navy program of 
swimming instruction. It would obviously be tragic 
error and shortsighted folly to train pilots to be the 
most efficient fighting airmen in the world and to 
fail to provide for the possibility and probability that 
these highly trained aviators will suddenly find them- 
selves at grips not with the human enemy but our old 
adversary—water. 

We must then, have our purpose clearly in mind. 
Consider, first, the part that we know that swimming 
has already played in this war. Japanese swimmers 
played an important part in the storming of Hong 
Kong. 
to swim to attack Singapore and to repair the demol- 
The 


Malayan swamps considered impossible to penetrate. 


Japanese soldiers and engineers were forced 


ished causeway. Japanese advanced through 


Holding actions are fought where rivers and streams 
provide a_ natural Attackers must 
Swimming ability was extremely important in the land- 


barrier. swim. 


ings at Dieppe, the Solomons, and elsewhere. Every 
ship torpedoing or bombing has forced great numbers 
Enemy and friendly ships 
Hundreds 


of men to take to the water. 
frequently cannot linger to effect rescues. 
of fliers have parachuted into the English Channel and 


Pacific. Men are known to have remained 


Address delivered at War Swim Clinic sponsored by Berke- 
ley Unit, California Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in cooperation with the American Red Cross, 
September 26, 1942. 


into the 
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afloat for more than 30 hours off Java, overnight in the 
Coral Sea and three hours off Midway. 

More specifically, there are known actual problems 
or dangers, pertaining to the water, which may face 
the Naval Aviation pilot: 

1. Cold water temperatures varying between 25 
grees and 60 degrees. 

2. Oil or gasoline on the water surface. 

3. Burning oil or gasoline on the water surface. 

4. Twenty-foot waves, choppy seas, white caps. 

5. Strafing by enemy airmen. 

6. Rip tides, undertows, tides, currents. 

7. Suction and undertow from a sinking ship. 
8. A landing to be made on a rocky, precipitous or 


de- 


coral-reef shore, with high waves, swells, or choppy 
seas. 

9. Exploding bombs and depth charges, with con- 
comitant crushing power. 

10. Maintaining oneself at the water's surface for 
from five minutes to thirty or more hours. 

11. Abandon ship. 

12. 


nel wounds. 


How, when, and where to jump 
sroken arms, legs, ribs, nose. bullet and shrap- 
Crushed or paralyzed legs. Concussions, 
head fractures, loss of consciousness. 

13. Rescue of shipmate. 

14. Freeing self from parachute. Utilizing it for arti 
ficial support. 

15. Avoiding the screws of rescue ships and combat 
craft. 

16. Water combat, strangle holds, ete 

17. 


equipment and arms. 


Swimming while fully clothed. Swimming with 


18. Crossing rivers and streams 


19. Disrobing. Particularly with reference to 
heavy clothing. 

20. The menace of sharks, barracuda, ‘Portugese 
man-of-war.” 

Here is our problem. Here is our purpose. These 
dangers are not imaginative fantasy; thev are real, 


very real. And we have as our task at hand to see te 


it that every young man who goes out into the cor 

flict must have been thoroughly trained and instructed 
and must have been imbued with a confidence that he 
has been trained and instructed to meet ever) 


any OFT 


one of these possible dangers 


© prepare a flier to meet these dangers, all of the 
common swimming strokes and_ skills should be 


(Continued on page 626) 














M4 AN, I didn’t know you had all this for the 

boys of this neighborhood! It’s wonderful!” 

[ hear that so often from people who visit 
our BoyscluB. Then I get questions. How do you 
support it? Where do you get your staff? What do 
the boys pay?’ How long are you open? How many 
such clubs are there? Well, let’s take a few minutes 
to look into this work. Just what is a BoyscluB? 

A BoyscluB is a place where a boy can go when 
he wants to do something with his spare time—after 
school, evenings, Saturdays, and vacations. It is a 
private leisure-time agency for boys from 7 to around 
21 years of age. Each boy pays a small membership 
fee ranging from 25c to $5.00 per year. Free mem- 
berships are given to boys who cannot afford the dues. 


In our case, the dues per year are as follows: 7 and 8 


. To 
a eee * 
we 
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A Club for 
Boys 


By 
ALFRED KAMM 


Managing Director 
Boys’ Club of Wilmington, Delaware, Inc 


years—30c ; 9 and 10—60c; 11 to 15-—-&5c ; 15 and up 
$1.25. 

This movement to provide leisure-time recreation 
opportunities for boys in under-privileged neighbor- 
hoods began about seventy-five years ago in Massa 
chusetts. 
proved the value of these clubs. 


The results of the first few experiments 
Their numbers grew 
until in 1906 the executives of these clubs got to- 
gether and organized what are now known as the Boys’ 
Clubs of America with Jacob Riis as the first presi- 
dent. Now there are 352 clubs with about 350,000 
members located in all parts of the United States, and 
more clubs are being built or planned right along 
Former president, Herbert Hoover, is chairman of 
our national board, William E. Hall is president, and 
David W. Armstrong, who came up from BoyscluB 
ranks, is our national executive director, with offices 
at 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. Clubs in Canada 
and England are affiliated with our organization. Our 
club has been operating for fifteen years. 

I believe ours is rather typical of the average 
SoyscluB. Our membership runs around 800 a year 
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Some of the larger clubs go up to three and four thou- 
sand members. Boys are enrolled by filling out ap- 
plication blanks that call for pertinent information. 
After payment of all or part of the membership dues, 
a membership ticket is given the boy which must be 
presented to the doorman each time the boy enters 
the club. This payment of dues helps give the boy 
an appreciation of the value of things, and it keeps 
the work clear of being entirely charity, but unless 
carefully handled, is also liable to create the notion 
in the boys’ minds that their dues maintain the club. 
In our case, the dues we collect amount to about 2 
per cent of our club expense, which last year was 
$20,000. Our camp expense was around $8,000. We 
collected $1,647.00 in camp fees from 159 boys who 
spent 429 weeks in our camp. 

Money for the support of this work is voluntarily 
contributed by the townspeople. Some is also raised 
through special sources and various kinds of special 
events. Each club has a board of directors whose chief 
responsibility is financial support of the club. Money 
for these clubs is raised through the Community Chest 
drives or by private campaigns. For several years 
now, our drive has been for $21,000. During the past 
three years we have gone over the top. We hope our 
support continues. 

As in many other cases, our building is a remodeled 
one but lends itself very well to our needs. We have 
a gymnasium (44’ x 55’), two recreation rooms a bit 
smaller than the gym, two recreation rooms about 
twenty feet square, locker room, shower room, craft 
shop, art shop, library, kitchen, weight-lifters’ room, 
conference room, and two rooms for our offices. Our 
staff is made up of six full-time workers—managing 
director, program director, family visitor, secretary, 
and two maintenance men. We usually have about 
twelve paid part-time workers to take care of various 
special activities or supervise sections of the building. 
We have never received much assistance from NYA 
or WPA. Our boys and some adults often volunteer 
to help various members of the staff with the program. 

Three of our former full-time staff members are 
men who grew up in the club. One was drafted and 
two enlisted in the Air Corps. One of these boys had 
just graduated with a major in physical education. 
Several of our part-time staff members have also 
grown up in the club and taken over various depart- 
mental duties. Some of these men have gone after 
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Hitler’s scalp too. In other words, the club is not 
only a place to play but it is also a place to learn how 
to carry responsibility and (to quite a few boys) a 
place to earn spending money. 


HAT goes on in these “hang-outs” for boys 

You can hear a great deal going on as soon as 
you get within a block of the club. As you approac!l 
the club you will see groups of boys in the entrance 
\s you look in over their heads, you will see a door 
man rapidly checking membership cards as the boys 
go in. He also checks the boy’s number on the mastet 
sheet which serves as an attendance record. This rec 
ord sometimes helps verify statements of boys who get 
into scrapes with their parents or the police. 

After checking in, the first place a boy usually goes 
is the games room or recreation room. It is the logical 
place for boys to meet, visit, lounge, play billiards, 
table tennis, checkers, cards, and various other table 
games. From there the bovs move, according to thei 
interests and the activity schedule, to various othe 
parts of the building. Most of them will spend som 
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time in the gym where basketball is the main attrac- 
tion, to which we add a wide range of other activities 
having value and an appeal for boys. 

Keep in mind that boys come to our clubs volun- 
tarily. That means we must have inherently interest- 
ing activities or the boys will go elsewhere for adven- 
ture and excitement. After they are with us we can 
encourage them to experiment with activities that they 
This must be done with care or 
we shall lose our boys. Motivation is a major problem 
We do it through talks with the boys, 
tournaments, contests, awards, prizes, trips, special 
features, publicity, and a host of other techniques. To 
get anywhere in this kind of work, one must certainly 
get along well with boys. The field offers fine oppor- 
tunities for such men with physical education and 


think they do not like. 


in our work. 


recreation backgrounds. 

Our library is on the second floor. It contains over 
2,000 books for boys and a variety of magazines and 
reference books. The attendance is between twenty 
to eighty boys each evening. They borrow books, 
browse through magazines, and a few use the room to 
do their studies for lack of a place at home. Off the 
library is a small kitchen which can be used for special 
parties. At such times the library and the adjoining 
games rooms for juniors are used as dining rooms. 
Midgets are allowed in the club only in the afternoon 
and use the junior room. This room has table games 
at one end, that is, table tennis, disc pool, miniature 
billiards, checkers, suction darts, and marbles. The 
other end is clear for more active games and basket 
shooting. Toward the end of the evening, most of the 
room is cleared for general activity such as dodgeball 
or jump the shot. In the games closet for this room, 
we have map puzzles, marble games, jig-saw puzzles, 
quoits, and other games of this nature which are issued 
to the boys. 

On the street floor we have our intermediate games 
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room which is at the main entrance to the club. For 
this group of boys we have three pocket billiard tables, 
two table tennis tables, two miniature pool tables, var- 
ious games of skill, four tables for checkers and sim- 
ilar games, and a piano. At one end of the room is 
a counter where equipment and supplies are issued, 
candy is sold, and coats are hung. Off this room is a 
conference room, secretary’s office, and director’s of- 
fice. The main room on this floor is the gymnasium, 
and it is the main attraction too. Next to it is the 
program director’s office and store room. <A regular 
gym schedule for a week is set up to indicate group- 
ing, activities, and time allotment. Activities change 
with the season. 

Outside team competition holds the spotlight in our 
We usually have four basketball 
teams to represent the club. These are in different age 


activity program. 


groups. They play a schedule of ten to thirty games. 
\Ve have also had teams in volleyball, softball, table 
tennis, and rifle shooting. Intramural competition goes 
on almost all the time and in practically all our recrea 
tional and physical education activities. In addition, 
we enter open state tournaments and area tournaments 
A national BoyscluB indoor athletic 
meet, set up on a point basis for different age groups, 
chinning, basketball 


for BoyscluBs. 


includes the following events: 
g, running high jump, and standing broad jump. 

In the basement of our building we have an art 
shop, craft shop, photography dark room, locker room, 


shooting 


showers, special exercise room, storage room, and two 
The art shop is open 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. The 
craft shop is open for airplane modeling Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings. On Monday and 
\Vednesday it is used for crafts such as leather, metal, 


game rooms for older boys. 


and wood. The shower room, locker room, and exer- 
cise room for weight lifters are open every evening 
(Continued on bage 618) 
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Physical Education for All Students 


By 





JEAN RICHARDSON 


Wellesley College 


HE physical education program in any school 

should be broad enough and diversified enough 

to offer opportunities to meet the needs of all the 
students able to be in school. The program should be 
planned for the benefit and protection of each indi- 
vidual. Such statements are professional axioms. But 
in every school there are a number of students who, 
because of some physical handicap, cannot participate 
in the regular physical education program. The needs 
of these handicapped students are great—even greater 
than those of their more active classmates; but many 
schools have failed to provide ways of meeting those 
needs because of the many problems of time, space, 
equipment, and personnel involved. 

In her recent paper, “A Restricted Program in Phy- 
sical Education,”” Elizabeth Samkowski has described 
an excellent program for the handicapped student.’ 
Her program is feasible in situations where time, equip- 
ment, and personnel permit the scheduling of a sepa- 
rate class for handicapped students. In many schools, 
however, this ideal cannot be reached because of the 
lack of floor space and equipment, insufficient time, 
and inadequate personnel. It is the purpose of this 
paper to describe a dual program which can be and has 
been made to function even under adverse conditions. 

In the dual program no special class is provided for 
the handicapped individuals. They are scheduled for 
the regular classes along with their more fortunate 
classmates. Within each class, however, two programs 
are carried on, one for a large number of students 
where instruction is given in activities prescribed for a 
general program, and one for a smaller group in which 
several activities may have to take place simultaneously 
to meet the needs of individuals. Any student limited 
as to the amount of the physical activity he should take 
automatically becomes a member of this latter group, 
the modified activity class. This class includes: 1) 
students recuperating from infectious or systemic dis- 
eases or from surgical operations ; 2) students crippled 
as the result of birth injuries, serious accidents, or 
tuberculosis of the bones or joints; 3) students having 
chronic defects; and 4) students having postural de- 
fects. 

The modified program must offer a wide variety of 
activities to meet the needs of these individuals, for no 
Such 
recreational games as bounce ball, hand tennis, deck 


‘Elizabeth Samkowski “A Restricted Program of Physical 
Education,” The Journai of Health and Physical Education, 
XIII, No. 1, (January 1942) 


one activity is entirely suitable for all cases. 
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tennis, ring tennis, darts, ping-pong, shuffleboard, 
archery, horseshoe pitching, quoits, bowling, golf, ten 
nis, and modified badminton may be included; also the 
very different, but quite important activities of walk- 
ing, rest, corrective exercises, conscious relaxation 
techniques, and periodic conferences with the in- 
structor. 

The basic plan for administering the program is this: 
the program of each handicapped individual is planned 
by the instructor in accordance with the limitations and 
needs of the student. A chart is made for each stu- 
dent showing the activities for the day and the time 
to be spent in each activity. The student consults his 
chart at the beginning of the period, and checks it at 
the end of the period to indicate the activities in which 
he took part that day. This record furnishes a part of 
the whole picture of the individual. 

The obvious problems to be solved are those of space, 
equipment, leadership, and teaching time. Space is not 
much of a problem during the months when classes 
may meet out of doors. Individuals who need periodic 
or complete rest are put on benches or on several chairs 
placed together or on cots in the sunshine. For others 
there is walking, quoits, horseshoe pitching, archery, 
tennis, and golf. If any must:remain indoors there is 
sufficient floor space in the gymnasium for corrective 
During the winter months the 
If there is an extra 


exercises and games. 
solution may not be so simple. 
classroom (with movable chairs) near the gymnasium, 
a modified badminton court may be laid out, and floor 
markings for other games drawn with several colors of 
Ping-pong tables may be set up in corridors 
A 


triple mirror for posture correction may be set up in 


paint. 
used only for students coming to the gymnasium. 


the instructor’s office and games of darts may be hung 
Other available areas can be found by 
Where these areas are limited, 


on the walls. 

the ingenious teacher. 

the activities may be rotated. 
Next, the problem of equipment. Much of the equip- 


ment used in the modified activity program can be 


made by students in the manual art classes. If regula- 
tion ping-pong tables cannot be had, a piece of ply- 
wood placed on three wooden horses is a satisfactory 
This latter costs very little, is easy to set 
Shuffleboard discs and 


substitute. 
up, and convenient to store 
pushers, dart boards of various kinds, spliced heavy rope 
rings for deck tennis, and stools and muscle strengthen 
ing gadgets for the corrective program make excellent 
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Loohing Forward: Our Profession 


in 1966 


Introduction 
One year ago this month the following item appeared in 
the Journal: 
ImPorTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
$25.00 in cash and ten years paid-up active mem- 
bership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. will be awarded 
to the writer of the best article on the topic: 
“Looking Forward: Our Profession in 1966.” 

HIS year, in commemoration of its 25th anniversary, 

Delta Psi Kappa is sponsoring an essay contest giving the 
younger people who are entering the profession an opportunity 
to express their ideas concerning the changes which may 
take piace in physical education during the next twenty-five 
years. Drs. John F. Bovard, Rosalind Cassidy, Elizabeth 
Halsey, F. W. Luehring, and E. D. Mitchell have consented 
to act as Honorary Judges and Dr. Mitchell has promised to 
publish the winning article in the JourNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PHysIcAL EpucartIoN. 

After careful consideration, the judges awarded first place 
to Dwight Monnier, West Haven, Connecticut; second place 
was given to Betty MacMichael, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
third place was awarded to Mrs. Norma Broemser Myers, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The Journal is happy to present 
Mr. Monnier’s essay, which follows, and abstracts of the 
second- and third-place winners’ essays. 


MERICA has a dream. It has always had a 
dream. Since the earliest days of our republic, 
Americans have toiled and sweated and strug- 
gled for this dream. It has not been something fanci- 
ful plucked from thin air. 
something 


There has always been 
worth working toward, 
something that kept Americans sure of the ultimate 
destiny that lay before these United States. In addi- 
tion to this long range outlook, and just as important, 
has been the shorter range planning, not with merely 
wishful thinking for the immediate future, but with 


substantial and 


a conviction in the truth and worthiness of those things 
for which the planning was done. The dreaming and 
the planning have gone hand in hand, ever looking 
ahead, not towards a Utopia, but towards a land where 
man could live in peace with his fellow man and could 
work and achieve without fear of annihilation, a land 
of plenty and of opportunity, a land called America. 

We all know that in the past there have been times 
when the future of various fields of endeavor and even 
entire nations has been changed by unforeseen in- 
cidents. As a result, one can hardly expect a college 
senior to set himself up as a prophet and expect him 
to predict exactly what is going to be the make-up 
of a field as important as ours twenty-five years hence. 
It is possible that there may be occurrences which we 
now have no inkling of, that may change the entire 
short range trend overnight. Excepting these improb 
able happenings, we shall analyze the factors which 
have in the past influenced and at the present time 
are influencing the trend of the health, physical edu 
cation, and recreation movements. When this is done 
we shall apply these factors to the future and endeavor 
to interpret what their influence will be upon these 
subjects. 


tee us first discuss certain backgrounds in our 
particular field. 

it was, came to America, it was a formal type such 
as then prevailed in Europe. Obviously it had its ad 
all round muscular development resulted, 


When physical education, such as 


vantages ; 





NORMA 
Dear June, 

Hear it is; 1966 already! While making a survey 
recently, I was amazed at the changes which have taken 
place in the physical education and health programs. 

Health education is definitely a field of its own. The 
teacher of health education is required to be a physical 
education teacher who has specialized in health educa- 
tion and individual exercise. Teacher-training courses in 
physical education are from five to six years in length 
and include more background in other departments and 
more practice and applicatien of theory. 

In the elementary schools there is more of an emphasis 
on the learning of specific skills than free play. Physical 
education on this level is taught entirely by trained people 
in the field. 

On the high school and college level the trend is 





Abstract of the Essay Which Was Awarded Third Place 


3ROEMSER MYERS 


toward co-educational activities wherever possible. In- 
dividual exercise for posture defects, swimming and 
lifesaving, and modern dance for boys are very much 
in the foreground. 

Adult education is stressing coordination and prope 
relaxation. Recreation leaders are trained persons in 
this field who can lead either children or adults. Every 
new residential section is required by law to leave space 
for a recreation field. 

Many weekend camps and trips are planned by the 
schools. The trend is to have family camps, co-educa- 
tional camps, and farm camps. Many schools are trans 
planting part of their programs to the summer months 
in camps where physical and natural science courses 
are taught. 

Sincerely yours, 


Norma. 
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2nd Prize 

Betty MacMichael 
the body grew strong and agile under its muinistrations. 
Yet this type of program did not mature in America. 
The reason? The dynamic resourcefulness of a nation 
carved out of a wilderness and the very character of 
the American people rebelled at the strict formal pro- 
cedure of being just cogs in a muscle-building machine. 
We must remember also that at this time America was 
a still fast growing and youthful nation. The spirit 
of the people was a dynamic one, somewhat similar to 
the spirit prevailing today. A formal, comparatively 
slow program could not be geared to such a tempo. 
All of these contributed to the trend towards an in- 
formal type of program. 

Many previous practices in the education of chil 
dren were discarded as newer knowledge of child 
psychology was uncovered. The importance of the 
child’s need for status and recognition by the group 
was realized. The necessity arose of letting a child 
know that his worth as an individual and his attempts 
to contribute to the community were appreciated. Two 
fundamental and very important principles began to 
operate. Both “learning is in proportion to interest,” 
and “learning through doing” (John Dewey) proved 
invaluable to education. At the present time we see 
both of these principles functioning effectively in the 
program for youth education. Never in the history of 
our country has physical education received so much 
favorable publicity. A person can hardly pick up any 
newspaper and not find an article in our field or a 
closely related one. The radio, movies, and periodicals 
are emphasizing physical fitness and certainly with 
good reason. 
terest arouser. 
ally becoming conscious of the importance of health. 


Such publicity naturally is a great in 
The nation, in spite of itself, is gradu- 
physical education, and recreation. People are begin 
ning to realize that wars are not won merely on the 
field of battle, but that a very great battle takes place 
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Ist Prize 
Dwight Monnier 





3rd Prize 
Norma Myers 

on the home front, the fight for the health, physical 
fitness, and morale of the nation. 

We can be sure that World War II is benefitting 
our profession a great deal. This impetus will carry 
over after the war is ended. It is up to us to take 
advantage of the interest created now, and use it to 
further our aims as regards the nation and our pro 
fession. After all, 1966 is not so terribly far away 


(Continued on page 612 





Abstract of the Second-Prize Essa 
By 
Betty MAcMICHAE! 
Physical education, a dynamic rapidly 
growing to meet the demands of a complicated and 
changing society, will be greatly affected by the period 
of war which we have just entered 
We are already much concerned with the problems 
physical fitness and morale. These problems to whi 
physical education can make such a valuable contribu 
tion will help to give a great impetus to the 


protession 


professior 
as a whole. Compulsory physical education laws 
be enacted, more stress will be laid on the elementat 
school program, emphasis on physical development will 
be felt, health education programs will come into efiect 
and the public will become more aware of physical edu 
cation, its objectives, and its philosophy 

The period following the war will be one of evaluatior 
and enrichment which will naturally ca!l for more and 
better trained professional people 
education institutions, selection of students to be trained, 


Rating of teacher 


longer periods and broader areas of training, are sign 
posts already pointing in this direction 

The outlook for the future of any profession going 
through such periods of growth as mentioned abov: 
can only be optimistic 
be'placed on the elementary program, on co-recreational 
activities, and on adult physical education; and through 
these fields will evolve, in all the areas of physical 
education, a progressive program of activities carried 
mut by bette: ] 


In the future more emphasis will 


rained professional people 
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Ml HAT can I do to help win the 
The war?” This is a_ universal 
High-School question in America today. Adults 
Victory Corps have their O.C.D. and Red Cross ac- 

tivities which give them a direct op- 
portunity to fulfill their desire to participate in the war- 
time effort. But high school students have not had 
an equivalent opportunity and yet are most eager to 
help. With refreshing enthusiasm, they continue to 
ask how they can contribute. 

With the instituting of the High School Victory 
Corps, the capabilities of the six and one-half million 
girls and boys of our 28,000 high schools, representing 
a tremendous amount of manpower hours, are no longer 
being overlooked. This project got under way last 
summer when the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission began a study of the general problem of 
Wartime Service Organizations in Secondary Schools. 
This eventuated in a proposal, endorsed by the War 
Department, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Education Wartime Commission, that a plan be de- 
veloped for the wartime readjustment of the organiza- 
tion and curricula of secondary schools in the country. 
A National Policy Committee, representative of the 
Departments mentioned above, worked out this edu- 
cational plan to promote training for useful pursuits 
and services critically needed in wartime and called 
it The High School Victory Corps. 

The objectives of the high schools’ wartime program 
which the Victory Corps will foster and promote are 
(1) guidance into critical services and occupations ; 
(2) wartime citizenship; (3) physical fitness; (4) mil- 
itary drill; (5) competence in science and mathe- 
matics; (6) preflight training in aeronautics; (7) pre- 
induction training for critical occupations; and (8) 
community services. 

We in health, physical education, and recreation are 
primarily interested in the objective of physical fit- 
ness. The Victory Program stimulates our effort to 
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make the greatest possible number of pupils physically 
fit to carry on as members of the armed forces or as 
efficient workers. The program encourages the de- 


velopment of aggressiveness, strength, endurance, 
motor skills, and coordination through the following 
activities: calisthenics, body-building exercises, run- 
ning, jumping, climbing, tumbling, wrestling, competi- 
tive team sports and games, marching, hiking, swim- 
ming, and rhythmic dancing. The Corps urges the 
participation of every boy and girl in physical activities 
appropriate to their needs and abilities. The physical 
fitness program must also include periodic health exam- 
inations, correction of remediable physical defects, nu- 
trition schedules, safety education, first aid, and knowl- 
edge of personal, community, and military hygiene. 

Since the institution of the High School Victory 
Corps, the U. S. Office of Education has made an ad- 
ditional step in the way of explaining and promoting 
the physical fitness program: a high school manual pre- 
pared by specialists in our field is now ready. 

Any or all students enrolled in a secondary school 
who, in the judgment of the principal, headmaster, or 
other designated authority, meet the following simple 
requirements may be enrolled as general members of 
the Victory Corps: (1) participation in a school phy- 
sical fitness program; (2) the study of school courses 
appropriate to his age, grade, ability, and probable use- 
fulness to the Nation’s war effort; and (3) current 
participation in at least one important continuing war- 
time activity, such as model airplane building, O.C.D., 
American Red Cross, etc. The student makes appli- 
cation for general membership ; if accepted, he receives 
and is privileged to wear the attractive general insignia 
of the Victory Corps. In addition to general member- 
ship, the Corps is organized into special service divi- 
sions: Air Service, Land Service, Sea Service, Produc- 
tion Service, and Community Service. Each service has 
special qualifying requirements and insignia. 

The High School Victory Corps program is volun- 
tary in character. It is democratic in its structure. The 
ultimate responsibility for its initiation devolves upon 
local authorties. Its management is entrusted to local 
school officials and to advisory councils of students, 
teachers, parents, and citizens of local communities. 
Students of all races, colors, or creeds may become 
members. The plan recommends a national pattern, but 
does not establish a national organization as_ such. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that military 
training is not required for membership in the High 
School Victory Corps. It is true, however, that par- 
ticipation in a program of military training may be 
considered as one of the qualifying factors for mem- 
bership in the five service divisions of the Corps. On 
the other hand, participation in a program of physical 
fitness is essential to membership in all five divisions. 


Many schools have already enlisted their services in 
support of the Victory Corps program. National agen- 
cies such as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers have signified their strong support of it. Cer- 
tain essentials to success are being worked out. In 
particular, the unique contributions of already existing 
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youth-serving agencies should be employed; also from 
the standpoint of physical fitness, cooperation between 
the school and the various health agencies within the 
community is essential. 

The High School Victory Corps offers the oppor 
tunity to our profession to adopt a national pattern of 
physical education, and yet to have a flexible curriculum 
adapted to the needs of individual localities. More 
important, it is evident of a nation-wide movement in 
support of our work. 


oe Journal begs the indulgence 
of its readers for the delays that 
have occurred in its printing schedule. 
Early this fall the first issues were late 
because of a decrease in the editorial 
staff, and the loss of experienced help. Now, how- 
ever, another difficulty is being encountered, that 
of obtaining the customary service from the printers. 
It is for this reason that the December Journal is 
delayed beyond its regular appearance on the first of 
the month and that the December Quarterly will not 
be issued until the middle of January. The printers 
explain that they are faced with a serious labor short- 
age so that trained help is not available; and also ex 
plain, that, because of the shortage of metals, they can 
not set type long in advance and tie up their stock. 

As fast as possible these difficulties are being ironed 
out but a wartime situation is being faced and at any 
time new difficulties may have to be surmounted. 

In the meanwhile the editorial staff is sorry for any 
inconveniences caused authors, readers, and advertisers 
by these unavoidable delays. 


Printing 
Delays 


UR Annual Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, April 13-16th, is to be 
the theme of “Victory 
Through This is not an 
ordinary Convention. It is a_ vital 
conference in the midst of a great international crisis, 


War Fitness 


: focused on 
Convention 


Fitness.” 


a crisis which is to determine the right of free men 
to remain free. 

The Program Committee is asking every division 
and section chairman to point the program to this 
theme of fitness as a foundation plank for victory. We 
are asking state and local, as well as authorities in 
the armed forces, to release key people to attend the 
meetings because the subject is vital, Army and Navy 
representatives will share with us the developments of 
the year, tell us the physical qualities which must be 
developed ; you will have a report of projects carried 
on successfully for the year; and they have many. 

Official representatives of the Office of Education 
will demonstrate procedures as outlined in the Physical 
Fitness Manual for High Schools, the Physical Fitness 
Manual for Colleges and Universities, the Health 
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Teaching Manual, and the Victory High School Corps 

Exhibits of literature will be available. Films taken 
by the Army, Navy, and Marines will show what 
qualities of stamina and what skills are really needed 
for victory. 

The Midwest and Southern Districts are meeting 
with the National Convention at Cincinnati, while the 
other districts will probably hold short streamlined 
conferences. This should free leaders of the entire 
nation to lay plans to attend the Wartime Fitness 
Convention of your National Association in Cincin 
nati. We need not only the wise counsel of our leaders 
but also the inspiration of an enthusiastic group of 
people who are leading the youth of the nation to one 
end—victory. 
April-—tlet the nation know we are united 
Nash, President. 


Point everything to Cincinnati for next 
By Jay B 


- ACCORDANCE with the By 
I 


pet aws of the American Association 
ommittee _ , “er ee we aee : 

for Health, Physical Education, and 
for 1942-43 ; og 


Recreation, the President of the Na- 
tional Association and the president 
of the six districts have appointed the following per 
sons as members of the Nominating Committee for 
1942-43: 
Central : 
coln, Nebraska. 
Eastern: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley ¢ ollege, Welles 
ley, Massachusetts. 
Midwest: Vaughn 5S. 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
Northwest: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon 


Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lin 


Blanchard, Detroit Publi 


Eugene, Oregon. 
Southern : 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
Southwest: William K. 
mander, Office of Recruit Training, U 


Jessie Garrison, State Department of 
Lieutenant Com 
S. Naval Train- 


Dunn, 


ing Station, San Diego, California 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Health and Phys 
ical Education Department, Public Schools, 3408 Ken 
wood, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Members of the Association are invited to send to 
the persons whose names are listed above their sug 
gestions for the office of President-Elect. It is re 
quested that the nominations be sent as soon as pos 
sible to the member of the committee in your district 
or to the chairman, so that the names of all individuals 
to be considered may be submitted by the district mem 


bers to the chairman by December 22. 


Our committee 
is very anxious for any member of our Association to 
feel free to suggest the names of individuals, and we 
as a committee, will give thorough consideration to all 
names presented for this important office—By Pattri 
Ruth O’Keefe, Chairman, Nominating Committee 








Nutrition for Health Plus 


By 
HELEN S. MITCHELL 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare Service 
Washington, D. C. 


kK PEOPLE could and would apply a fraction of 
the available knowledge accumulated under the 

three headings in the title of your organization, 
“Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” there 
would be no need of our gathering in wartime to dis- 
cuss these matters. We could just inform ourselves 
of new developments in these fields by reading current 
But it 


not easy to keep up with the voluminous scientific 


literature and then putting them to work. 1s 
literature in these subjects. Research has moved so far 
ahead of the applied sciences at many points that 
those interested mainly in theory and those interested 
mainly in application scarcely talk the same language. 

It is essential that we come together to think col- 
lectively how to narrow the gaps between theory and 
practice in these various fields which have to do with 
What is the use of more research and 
put 
produce superior human beings and more efficient 


human health. 


new discoveries if we do not them to work to 
manpower for victory. 

Nutrition as a science has been developing rapidly 
in the past twenty years, developing as a laboratory 
science. Recently it has come out of the laboratory 
onto the college campus with studies on students, on 
health 


fatigue, on evaluation of athletic training diets. Many 


status, on food habits, on diet in relation to 
colleges are also recognizing the need for service 
courses in nutrition for all students ; not just for Home 
Economics and Physical Education majors. 

Now it is time for nutrition to graduate from the 
college campus and help to meet world problems. Food 
has long been recognized as a crucial factor in wars. 
The phrase, “Food will win the war,” dates from 1918 
but “write the peace” 
Wickard. Whether 


faith in food as a weapon of war, it is well known that 


has been added by Secretary 
or not one subscribes fully to 
lack of food has lost wars and that the regulation of 
the nature and amount of food supply in Europe to- 
day is undoubtedly a powerful tool in the subjection 
of conquered nations. 


In World War I the emphasis was on getting 
enough food to keep the men from starving from 
hollow hunger; now it is on conservation of food 


values to keep men strong by satisfying hidden hun- 
The food the 1918 was 
calculated in calories and protein; today it is calcu- 


for armed forces in 


gers. 


lated in calories and protein, plus calcium, phosphorus, 


An 
Health, 
Orleans 


Association for 
New 


address given before the American 
Physical Education, and Recreation Association, 
Louisiana, April 17, 1942. 
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In 1917, we shipped 
calories flour and sugar ; 
today shipping space is used for foods containing pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamins. England is calculating 
the crops which may be produced locally to give the 
greatest possible yield of vitamins and minerals per 


iron, vitamins A, etc. 


overseas in ot white 


acre to supplement her imports. Today we know that 
men may remain well longer with a slight shortage 
of calories than they can with sufficient calories but 
deprived of other essentials. 

LL of these fundamental principles of good nu- 

trition are inherent for health, 
physical education, and may 
create appetite and strengthen muscles, but exercise 
alone cannot build strong bodies. Unless appetite is 
satisfied with food to provide the muscle builders, the 
fuel, and the regulators to help burn that fuel effi- 


in any program 


recreation. Exercise 


ciently, one may perform badly or break under the 
The science of nutrition has progressed to 
and 
it is not too difficult a way, either. It take 
the joy out of eating. We can still indulge in America’s 
favorite social pastime. Eating the right food may be 


strain. 
the stage where it confidently points the way 
doesn’t 


an avenue to greater enjoyment of recreation and 
active exercise while the latter in turn will contribute 
to the joy of eating. 

It has long been customary and still is in many 
places to have a special training table for athletes to 
That pro- 
vision in itself shows that physical education and recre- 


keep them in prime physical condition. 


ation people recognize that food makes a difference. 
3ut if there is room for improvement for the superior 
physical specimens on an athletic team, why is there 
not room for improvement in the poor fellows who 
are not on the team? Haven't they as much right to 
the best possible health within their reach? One uni- 
versity campus I visited recently has dormitories and 
dining rooms to accommodate all students with meals 
at a flat rate. I asked about the training 
table and they said, ‘““We don't have to have any special 
one; all of our students are on training table diets—the 
athletes can have all they want to eat if they have 


served 


had strenuous exercise and are especially hungry.” 
That room for improvement in the best of us is a 

We try to get 

on the prevalence of malnutrition and they are not 


point too seldom mentioned. figures 
very startling because we have only recently begun 
to recognize the early signs of malnutrition 
times called the preclinical signs. In the February 2T 
number of Journal of American Medical Association 


some- 
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there is published a list entitled “Early Signs and 
Symptoms of Nutritional Failure in Infants, Children, 
Adolescents, and Adults.” When you look at this list 
many of you may be surprised at the items included, 
but you may be assured that they have proved time 
and time again to be the first warning which was too 
often unheeded. This report is the result of thought- 
ful and serious consideration by a group of leading 
medical authorities in this country. 

Here is the list of such symptoms for adolescents 
and adults which teachers, nutritionists, and nurses 
might be expected to detect.* 

Lack of appetite 

Lassitude and chronic fatigue 
Loss of weight 

Lack of mental application 

Loss of strength 

6. History of sore mouth or tongue 
7. Chronic diarrhea 

8. Nervousness and irritability 

9. Burning, prickling of skin 

10. Abnormal intolerance of light 

11. Burning or itching of eyes 

12. Abnormal discharge of tears 

13. Muscle and joint pains, muscle cramps 

14. Sore, bleeding gums 

15. Sores at corners of mouth 

Were we to survey our population with this list 
in mind, [ am sure the incidence of malnutrition 
would be recorded as much greater than present figures 


ae ade od a 


indicate. 


Y INTENTION, however, is to direct your con- 

sideration to those who show no obvious signs 
of malnutrition but in whom there is still room for 
improvement. No one knows what proportion of our 
population would fall into such a class but I’ll venture 
that it would be a large majority. What right do I 
have to make such a statement? What evidence can 
[ present? None, perhaps, which could be presented 
as scientific data in proof of a fact. It is evidence, 
nevertheless, which makes one stop and think. An 
average gain of 10 Ibs. in the draftees during their 
first twelve weeks in training is indeed an indication 
of what good food, exercise, and regular hours can 
do for the better half of our young men who were 
physically fit. 

Perhaps you noticed a recent cartoon of a soldier 
being fitted with his uniform. The caption read, “He 
is an inch taller and fifteen pounds heavier than his 
father who fought in the First World War.” I doubt 
if those figures are a true picture of a cross section 
of this country because the measurements have been 
made chiefly on school and college campuses where 
records have been kept for a generation or more. 
Racial strains have not changed materially in a genera- 
tion and thus we may accept this as a true tendency 
toward increased stature in a selected group. The dif- 


* Published in Hygeia, March, 1942. 
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ferences in stature were negligible between draftees 1n 
1918 and 1941, which may indicate that the country 
at large has not been putting nutrition knowledge 
to work. 

Boys on our college campuses come from homes oi 
better than average intelligence and economic levels 
where the knowledge of child care and good nutrition 
has been applied while they were growing youngsters 
The stature attained must have been within the in 
herited potentiality of the family strain 
not realized by earlier generations because of some 
inhibiting influence. There are other indications that 


a potentiality 


general health of children and adolescents has im 
proved within a generation. 
improvement in the more privileged fraction of the 


If there was room for 


population there is obvious reason to suppose that 
even a greater improvement might be possible in the 
population at large if they too might benefit from all 
phases of health, physical education, nutrition, and 
recreation. 

The farmers in this country have for years been 
reaping the benefits of knowledge regarding the scien 
tific feeding of livestock based upon the experimental 
findings of research in animal husbandry. They were 
not interested merely in preventing illness in livestock 

they wanted to produce better livestock—increase 
milk production in dairy cows, increase egg produc 
tion in poultry because it was profitable to do so. The 
result is that scientific feeding today has produced 
superior livestock. The farmer may raise several acres 
of yellow corn for his hogs because he knows they 
thrive better on it, but he has a special plot of white 
corn for home use because his family likes it better 
It never occurs to this progressive farmer that his 
experience in the barnyard might be applied in the 
home to produce better than average boys and girls 


¥. YDAY when this country is calling for an all-out 
war effort, this call should be interpreted not only 
as asking every man and woman to do his or her 
part, but as asking each person to make his contribu 
When Donald Nelson re- 
cently urged a 25 per cent production increase, he 
did not indicate that this was to be accomplished 
by that great an increase in numbers of persons em 


tion more than average. 


ployed, but he asked each person to put into the job 
that “extra drive and that extra measure of determ 
ination” which would make increased production pos- 
sible. My first thought was—does the average labor- 
ing man or woman have that extra drive to put into 
his job? As I see them after extra hours’ work or 
more I am impressed with the lack of drive and vi 
tality displayed. It is physically impossible to will 
to do more than bodily strength will permit and con- 
tinue to do it over an extended period of time. It 
takes plenty of food and the right kind of food to 
provide the body with the extra drive which our 
workers are being asked to make. Men who do not 


Continued on page 622) 
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ERHAPS never before has a more serious chal- 
lenge been thrown to a group than that made by 
educational leaders to teachers of health, physical 
education, and recreation during the February, 1942, 
convention, in San Francisco, of the American Associa- 
In practically every 
general and special session the point was made that 
teachers of physical education and health must con- 
tinue to make their indispensable contribution to the 
war effort. 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, made this very direct statement: “If we are to 


tion of School Administrators. 


be the winners in the last days of the war we must 
begin training now. Our stock of health must be pre- 
served and enhanced. There is no way to escape the 
fact that health will win this war for some people- 
God grant that it be our people. Physical vigor 
When combined 
with strategy and arms it is decisive. . Public and 
private health, combined with training in all its forms, 
is now a primary concern of national defense.’”? 
Another voice to which we should listen is that of 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education—‘I understand from military authorities in 
Washington that they do not desire to see any exten- 
sion of military training in the secondary schools at 
this time. Rather, are they concerned that secondary 
schools and colleges should carry forward a vigorous 
program of health and physical education designed to 
develop the physical strength and vigor of all our 


has always been important in war. 


youth.’’* 
The thinking of this group of administrators reflects 
the thinking of leaders throughout the nation. For ex 


* Working committee during the Sacramento Conference 
Superior figures refer to biblography at end of article 


ample, the National Conference of College and Uni 
versity Presidents on Higher Education and the War, 
in its resolutions adopted January 4, 1942, in Balti- 
more, has recommended that “All Colleges and Uni- 
versities take such steps as will be necessary to bring 
each student to his highest possible level of physical 
fitness.’ 

The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association has selected eleven edu- 
cational wartime priorities, two of which are: (1) pro- 
moting health and physical efficiency, (2). sustaining 
the morale of children and adults. 

The Commission urges that in order to contribute 
to morale the schools should strengthen their work 
in safety, health, and physical education, and extend 
recreation activities. This group, furthermore, lists 
health as one of the ingredients that make up morale.‘ 

In another publication of the Educational Commis- 
sion is this statement: “The health, safety, and physical 
education program in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and of higher institutions, should be given a 
high order of priority among competing educational 
interests.””® 

In California significant wartime changes are taking 
place in our fields. There is a movement over the entire 
state to expand physical education programs. With 
expanding programs there is occurring at the same 
time, a shortage in the number of qualified teachers, 
due mainly to the fact that many instructors are en- 
tering various kinds of war service other than teaching. 

Willard Givens, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, reports that the acute shortage 
of teachers appears to be most definitely established 
in four areas, one of which is the Pacific area. He 
states, further, that physical education and health is 
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one of the subject areas in which it is most difficult 
to fill the demands for teachers.® 


W. H. Orion, Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, re- 
cently published a statement in which school principals 
had reported that to date 426 men physical education 
instructors had either left the teaching field, or were 
expected to leave soon. This report also indicated that 
not more than 56 men physical education students 
would be credentialed in June, 1942. 

Wartime responsibilities of the California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation call 
for an intensification of the regular program in health, 
physical education, and recreation in the schools of 
California. These responsibilities also demand critical 
thinking in terms of special services that can be ren 
dered by our organization to meet the wartime needs 
of both the school and the community. After briefly 
reviewing present national sentiment concerning the 
importance at this time of health and physical education 
and scrutinizing the situation as it seems to be de- 
veloping in California, should not we, as individuals, 
examine critically what each of us is or should be 
doing in the war effort in California ? 

We should ask ourselves these questions : 

A. What can my state association do to contribute 
to the war effort? 

B. What can my local unit do to contribute to the 
war effort? 

C. What can I do, as a professional person, to con- 
tribute to the war effort? 

The Committee on Wartime Responsibilities, there- 
fore, suggests: 

A. That the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation accept these war- 
time responsibilities: 

1. Endorse, for the duration of the war, the principle 
of total National Selective Training and Service with 
classification and proper allocation of man and woman 
power according to their specialized training, abilities, 
and talents best suited to the “total war” effort. 

2. Instruct the Secretary to communicate the above 
endorsement to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and to the proper 
federal authorities. 

3. Bring again to the attention of principals and 
superintendents the recommendation that a minimum 
staff of trained physical education instructors must be 
maintained in schools to carry on the physical educa- 
tion programs which have been described by military 
authorities as essential war services. 

4. Call to the attention of teacher-training institu- 
tions the facts on shortage of men physical education 
teachers and request that these institutions recommend 
to Local Selective Service Boards the deferment of 
men students in training in physical education when 
such training can be completed within a reasonable 
time. 

5. Recommend that teacher-training institutions help 
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in reducing the anticipated shortage of physical educa 
tion teachers by: accelerating the training program 
for students majoring in physical education without 
reducing standards; offering special physical education 
and health courses to teachers holding general junior 
high or general secondary credentials whose teaching 
fields are not in physical education and health, but who 
may be required to teach in these fields. 

6. Recommend that physical education programs be 
expanded only when such expansion is compatible with 
accepted standards. 

7. Continue to publicize statements of the purpose 
of programs of health, physical education, and recrea 
tion in the light of which parents, teachers, and ad 
ministrators may evaluate present practices. 

8. Offer the services and co-operation of the Cali 
fornia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to the California Office of Civilian Defense 
and to the West Coast Commands of the Army and 
Navy. 

9. Recommend that teacher-training institutions and 
city school and recreation departments set up leader- 
ship courses in special recreation or physical education 
skills for persons who may wish to volunteer their 
services for the National Physical Fitness Program 

10. Provide teachers with legal opinion secured from 
the Attorney General concerning personal and school 
liability for injuries incurred in voluntary physical 
fitness programs which make use of school facilities 
or personnel. 

11. Urge school boards of education to provide 
financial and moral support for a reasonable program 
so that teachers using care, will not be hampered by 
threats of damage and liability suits in the conduct of 
school physical education programs. 

12. Recommend to school administrators that there 
be at least one person specially trained in charge of 
the physical education program in every elementary 
school. 

13. Recommend to school administrators that health 
instruction, including First Aid, Home Nursing, and 
Safety Education be given its own time allotment in 
the school program and point out that such instruction 
should not be substituted for the required physical 
education activity periods. 

14. Recommend to school administrators that this 
standard concerning teacher load be approved: ‘The 
teacher pupil-load in physical education shall be no 
greater than the teacher pupil-load in other subjects.”’ 
15. Suggest and make available recommendations 
for teachers to use in obtaining from their pupils an 
expression of values that are important to them, to 
gether with a statement of how they expect physical 
education to help them attain these values. 

16. Recommend tests that may be used by persons 
of various ages to show their improvement in physical 
efficiency. 


(Continued on page 61: 





The Boy Scouts Learn 


Epiror’s NOTE: 
panying pictures are herewith reprinted by permission of Mr. 
Fred C. Mills, National Director, Health and Safety Service, 
Boy Scouts of America, from the November issue of “Boys’ 
Life” in response to many requests from Journal readers who 
saw it there. We feel sure, as they do, that anyone who is 
interested in scout work or obstacle courses will enjoy the 
article and the des« ription of the course. 


The following article (in part) and accom 
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The obstacle field shown in the cut was constructed at the 
Schiff Scout Reservation at Mendham, New Jersey. This 
tield has two courses that are run by two Scouts at the same 
time. These are the rules for two Patrols running the course: 
The Scouts of each Patrol wear a distinctive neckerchief or 
band on their arms for easy identification. Each runner passes 
a stick or neckerchief to his teammate when he completes his 
round of the course. One half of each Patrol will be placed 
on starting line on inside course, the other half on the out- 
side course. The two courses cross each other at Obstacle 
Number 10, so that the Scout who heretofore has had the 
advantage of the inside course, now takes the outside one. All 
obstacles must be cleared successfully. If a competitor fails to 
clear, he must repeat the attempt until he succeeds. 

1. From the starting line, make a turn, then go into a roll, 
with muscles of body relaxed. 

2. The crawl rack is 12’ long, 5’ wide. Repeat attempt ii 
crossbars are knocked down. 

3. The balancing rails are made from 
again if you fall off. 

4. Logs across the water hazard should be 14’ to 16’ long. 
Use a brook if available. (See cut.) 

5. Build a well-supported scaling wall, 7’ to 74%’ high. Con- 
testant must scale it without help. (See cut.) 

6. The stepping stones may actually be stones of uneven 
height, or round blocks of wood. 

7. Make the jumping ditch 714’ wide. The deeper it is, the 
more it looks like a real obstacle. 

8. Each overhead ladder is 10’ to 12’ in length. Each course 
has two, so each contestant will do it twice. (See cut.) 


How To Get Tough 


9. The scaling ladder is 8 high. Climb up with front to 
ladders, down with back to them. 

10. In the culvert crawl, competitors crawl through one 
barrel and jump over the other, changing courses. 

11. The blowdown represents storm or bombing wreckage. 

12. The fence vault is 34%’ high. Competitors jump it and 
run to their teammates who then start off. »« 

(Entire course js pictured on opposite page.) 


2” x 4” pieces. Start 
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Rhythm Classes for Junior High 
and High School Girls 


By 
CHARLOTTE M. BERGSTROM 


Acting 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Wyoming 


HE following course in basic dance rhythm is 

designed to assist the general physical education 

teacher in this field.* The average young teacher 
and physical education major does not have an exten 
sive background in either dance or music. Many of our 
majors fear the modern dance field above all others 
because the material is so vague, their background so 
inadequate, and they do feel so unsure in their ex 
Sports procedure can be outlined, 
specific tests can be devised, specific dances can be 
collected in the folk and clog field, but the rhythm and 
modern dance work has not as yet been organized in 
a completely tangible form for the uninitiated. The 
nature of it rather defies any specific statement of its 
form. To a young teacher with a full background of 
dance, music, or both, it can hold no terrors because 
she will teach her own experiences. She knows what 
she wants and can, after a little experience, arrive at 2 
way to achieve what she wants. Because she is par 
ticularly interested in that field, she will read, will take 
further work, and be able to interpret the material she 
collects and reduce it to a usable form within her own 
mind. Such a person does not need an outline. It 
would be a loss to her students should she attempt to 
follow one. It is to be regretted that such a person in 
the field of dance cannot be provided to guide the dance 
experiences of our junior high and high school girls. 
However, the average school can definitely not afford 
such a specialized staff. 

It is inconceivable to the dance-minded person that 
there is mystery connected with organization of a dance 
class, that there can be any terror in carrying it out. 
The average major is not a dance-minded person. Her 
only hope in many cases is that she will be placed in a 
teaching situation in which she can safely teach her 
sports, her folk dance and completely ignore the ether- 
eal and hazardous modern dance field. If she has to 
teach the lat‘er, she is very uncomfortable and brushes 
over it as quickly as possible. She does not know how 
to organize her own experience, she does not know 
what music to use, she does not know where to find 
it if she does happen to know what to use. 

This very simple outline gives music references for 


* This simple outline is based on the assumption that its 
user has had at least one course in modern dance 


perience with it. 
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dance exercises. Only two books have been listed 
They contain the music written out for an accom- 
panist. There are many other fine books of music 
However, a teacher who has an incidental dance class 
is much more apt to buy two books than she is to 
collect a long list of them. Then, too, two books elimi 
nate the confusion of selecting music. 

Maybe dance artists are correct. Perhaps only the 
artist should teach dance as a fine art. The hard fact 
remains that in our schools the average physical edu 
cation person is expected to do it and does do it- 
to her own sorrow. The following material in rhythms 
for girls of the high school age, therefore, is offered 
as a help for just such inexperienced teachers. It has 
been followed in the training school at the University 
of Wyoming and has been of great help to our major- 
ing students who are not dance-minded. 


Suggested Outline for an 18 Lesson Course in Elemen- 
tary Rhythm for Junior High and High School Girls. 
OBJECTIVES: 
1. Strength and flexibility in legs. 
2. Arm control. 
3. Rhythmic perception and ability to move with 
precision in a simple pattern. 
SIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Colby, Gertrude, Nature of Rhythms and Dances, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, N. Y. 
©’Donnell, Mary, Notes on the Modern Dance, A. 
S. Barnes and Co., New York, N. Y. 


LESSON I: 
1. Explain use of foot in walking. 
2. Sitting-foot exercises: 
a) Ankle circling, C-35. 
b) Extension alternate with flexions, C-32. 
3. Walking-foot exercises : 
a) Heel-toe; weight on heel and transfer with a 
rock over arch to tiptoes, C-32. 


b) Toe rock; on beat attempt to roll toes touch- 
ing from small toe in to big toe. On second 
beat step on that foot, C-32. 

c) Normal walk. 


4. Hip flexibility : 
a) Stand, bob up and down, keeping knees bend- 
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ing over feet. Widen base after each 4 counts, 
0-23. 

b) Sit, soles of feet together; push down knees, 
0-23. 


c) Sit spread, keep back straight ; bounce 4 counts 





over one leg, then over the other. Bend in 
hip sockets and not upper back, 0-23. 
5. Precision: 
a) Walk designs, 0-33. 
1) Forward 4 counts and back 4 counts. 
2) Forward 4 counts and back 4 counts, ac- 
cent one. 
3) Forward one step on the first 2 counts 
4) Knee raise on count 1, 
step 3, step 4. 


leg extend on 2, 


b) 8-count walk designs: 

1) Forward and back; first 16 counts with 
force. Second with diminishing force but 
same space and tempo. 

c) Side walk; toe lead on foot in direction and 


heel lead on opposite foot, C-28. 


Lesson II: 
1. Review foot exercises: 

a) 4-beat bounce on feet. (Heels down on down 
beat), 0-33. 

b) Walk on toes. 

c) Explain a run. 

d) Practice run in a large circle. 

2. Review hip flexibility : 

a) Facing partner, put soles of feet together, join 
hands and rock forward and back; bend in 
hips, not upper back. Keep legs straight and 
spread, 0-24 top. 

3. Precision, 0-33 bottom : 

a) Walk and half turn on 4. 

b) Run and:half turn on 4. 

c) Walk and half turn on 
1-2-3-4 | 1-2-3-4 | 1-2-3-4 





successive beats 


1-2-3-4 


Lesson III: 
1. Review foot exercises. 
2. Review hip flexibility. 
3. Walk study in two lines, 0-11. 
a) 1-2-3-4—walk. forward. 
b) 1-2-3-4—cross walk, changing places. 
c) 1-2-3-4—turn back on 1-2 and walk on 3-4. 
d) 1-2-3-4—extend leg, up on supporting toes. 
hold 2. Walk forward 3-4. 
e) Repeat, returning to place. x 
4. Floor pattern with above design x x 
x 
a) Class suggestions for floor pattern for above 


Lesson IV: 
1. Review foot exercises: 
a) Bounce 4 counts; 2 high on next 4 counts. 
b) Run in place, change direction on 4, one half 
turn. Drill on opposition arm swing. 
2. Hip flexibility review. 
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Start contraction lying supine on floor. (Drum 
beat or chords by accompanist). Do move 
ment by flattening lower back against floor 
b) Try contraction in sitting position, keeping 
upper back straight. 
3. Review walk study. 
4. Introduce accented run, accenting 1, 0-22 
LESSON V: 
1. Review foot exercises 
2. Review hip flexibility. 
a) In contraction sitting, bounce torso forward 
4 counts. (Do not round upper back) 
3. Review walk study. 
+. Leap run study, 0-23. 
Leap, changing accent every 2 minutes: 
1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 
a) Waltz technique; four waltzing steps forward 
back, turn, 0-22. 


, 


Lesson VI: 
1. Review foot exercises. 
2. Hip flexibility : 
a) Regular contraction in spread sit ; 4 slow per- 
cussive beats. 
3. Review waltz technique. 
4. Arm precision, 0-24 bottom: 
a) One arm swing; shoulder starting movement. 
Arm relaxed. 
1) Circle around hips. 
2) Same arm up to opposite shoulder level 
on opposite side and to hip on same side. 
3) Same; shoulder level 
4) Same; over head and down tg hip. 
b) Arms alternating on complete pattern. 
lesson VII: 


1. Foot exercises. 
2. Hip flexibility exercises 
3. Walk study review 
4. Leap review. 
5. Waltz review. 
a) Both arms pendulum swing and carry over 
head. 
b) Both arms pendulum swing and carry torso 
in turn. 
6. Arm swing review. 
7. Body relaxation (wilting), 0-24. 
8. Arm swing b and first fell sidewards, 0-25 


-ESSON VIII: 
1. Review walk study 
2. Hip flexibility. 
3. Waltz study, using arm design, C-35: 
circle formation. 


Double 
One facing clockwise, other 
counter-clockwise. 

a) Right arm swing; swing and turn, changing 
places. 4 measures. 

b) Inner circle waltz behind; outer forward us 


ing arm swing. 4 measures. 


(Continued on page 627) 





School Accidents 


By 
LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D. 


University of Kansas 


HE 1942 edition of Accident Facts, published in 

June by the National Safety Council, Inc., reports 

the total of 6,900 deaths of school children, age 
5 to 14, to be the highest since 1937. This was an 
increase of 8 per cent over 1940 but was still well be- 
low the total for any year from 1913 to 1937. 

In 1922 a definite national program for safety educa- 
tion was originated. That year, figures prepared by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Council show the 5 to 14 
vear accidental death rate per 100,000 to be 40.8. The 
1941 rate of 31.1 represented a drop of 24 per cent; 
it was also 46 per cent lower than the 1941 rate for 
other ages. 

Two of every five accidental deaths of school-age 
children resulted from motor vehicle accidents. The 
1941 death rate of 12.9, computed by the Council, was 
lower than for any age group except under 5 years. 
The injury rate, however, was nearly as great as the 
rate for all ages; and for pedestrian injuries alone, it 
was higher than for any other age group. 

Since 1922, the Council finds the motor vehicle death 
rate for school children has decreased 9 per cent, while 
the average for all ages increased more than 100 per 
cent. 

Student accident reports were made available to the 
Council from school systems with about 1,004,000 en- 
rollment. These reports include all accidental injuries 
resulting in absence from school of one-half day or 
more, or requiring a doctor’s attention. Current re- 
ports cover September, 1941, to March, 1942, plus 
April and May of 1941 to complete a 9-month school 
vear. 

Summaries from school systems cooperating with the 
Council listed a total of 26,282 accidents. 
per cent of the accidents were classified as school juris- 


Forty-three 


diction accidents. Accidents in school buildings made 
up 20 per cent of the total; school grounds, 17 per cent ; 
and accidents on the way to or from school, 6 per cent. 

Non-school accidents accounted for 57 per cent of 
the total. 
occurring in or about the home, and 34 per cent away 


Twenty-three per cent were classified as 


from school or home. 

Grade-to-grade differences in enrollments result in 
considerable variations in exposure to accidents. To 
equalize such variations, an accident rate—accidents 
per 100,000 student days 

The rate for the school year, for all grades, was 15.3. 


is used by the Council. 
There were wide differences in the rates for individual 


grades. The rate for kindergarten children was only 6, 
but for first-grade students, 11. The highest rates, 17 
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to 19, occurred in the fifth through ninth grades. 
Although showing the lowest accident rate, the num- 
ber of days lost per accident for kindergarten children 


was the highest, averaging 5 days per accident. Days 
lost per accident declined with each advance in grade. 

The circumstances of 63 fatal accidents were de- 
scribed in detail by schools reporting to the Council. 
None occurred in school buildings or on_ school 
grounds. Twelve happened on the way to or from 
school, 6 were classified as home accidents, and 45 
occurred away from school or home. Twenty-four of 
these deaths involved a motor vehicle. 

Accidents occurring in the gymnasium made up 34 
per cent of the school building accidents, corridors and 
stairways, 20 per cent; vocational shops, 18 per cent; 
classrooms and auditorium, 14 per cent; and other 
building accidents, 14 per cent. 

Basketball accounted for 17 per cent of all student 
accidents occurring in the gymnasium. Activities 
causing the remaining 83 per cent of accidents in the 
gymnasium were not tabulated in the Council’s report. 

Accidents in unorganized activities made up 41 per 
cent of all accidents on the school grounds, football, 20 
per cent; baseball, 12 per cent; other organized games, 
18 per cent ; and apparatus, 9 per cent. 

Running was responsible for 30 per cent of the total 
accidents in unorganized activities on school grounds; 
scuffling, 6 per cent; other falls, 22 per cent; and other 
unorganized activities, 41 per cent. 

National experience may differ widely from the acci 
dent situation existing in any school. Each school 
should keep its own accident records and should use 
such records in guiding its own prevention program. 
“Accident Facts’”’ may be used for comparison. 

The National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive. 
Chicago, IIl., has available pamphlets discussing meth 
ods and suggesting forms for the collection of all acci 
dent experience and information. The Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Council will suggest, and cooperate in de 
veloping, methods for the collection and tabulation of 


accident facts in special fields. 
How safe is your school? »« 
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A Ten YEAR PLAN To Buitp Strone Bopies 

HE President and Executive Secretary of our National 

Association have prepared a leaflet, entitled “A Ten Year 
Plan to Build Strong Bodies,” which was used in connection 
with American Education Week, November 8-14, 1942. The 
leaflet is being distributed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and by the Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


Trisutes To James E. WeEst 
AMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Executive, rendered thirty 
years of unusually fine service to the Boy Scouts of 
America. A booklet published by the Carey Press Corporation, 
New York City, contains some of the typical expressions of 
praise conveyed to Dr. West by his associates and friends on 
many different occasions, 


Miss JEAN To SwrerviseE HEALTH Work at Poston, Ariz. 


ISS Sally Lucas Jean has been called by the War De- 

partment to supervise the health work for 20,000 Japa- 
nese in a reclamation project in Poston, Arizona. Miss Jean 
reports that public health and social service departments as 
well as an adequately equipped hospital are already functioning 
efficiently in the Camp. Among the evacuees are many well 
trained doctors, nurses, and public health workers who are 
cooperating fully in'the conduct of health activities. In 1925, 
Miss Jean was the official guest of the Chinese government, 
which asked her to advise on the organization of a school 
health program. For her work'during and after World War I, 
she received medals from the Belgium Government and the 
Belgium Red Cross; at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment she helped develop ‘health education programs in the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and the Philippines. 


RECREATION ProsLEMS AT Poston, ARIZONA 
LETTER from James Hirokawa, Recreation Chairman, 
addressed to the National ‘Education Association, states 

that there are almost 20,000 Japanese at three Relocation 
Camps in Poston, Arizona. It is believed that 99 per cent of 
them are loyal Americans who have come without protest or 
complaint at the request of the United States Army and for 
the safety of the United States. 

The Army, the Churches, and the Social Welfare groups 
recognize the vital part recreation plays by offsetting the 
strain of an unnatural environment and through the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound minds and bodies. With an 
average salary of $16 per month the outlook for the purchase 
of recreational equipment and supplies from within the Camps 
is not very bright. An appeal is therefore made to schools, 
colleges, universities, and other institutions for used or dis- 
carded rule books, athletic equipment, and supplies. Persons 
able to help in this situation should write to James Hirokawa, 
Recreation Hall 220, Poston, Arizona. 


War RECREATION CoNnGRESS A SUCCESS 

HE War Recreation Congress recently held in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, demonstrated that the recreation forces of the nation 
are well mobilized behind the war effort. Over 900 delegates 
were in attendance. All branches of the Armed forces, many 
agencies of the federal government, representatives of industry 
and organized labor, as well as delegates from local and na- 
tional public and private agencies participated. The full pro- 
ceedings are being printed and may be obtained from the 
National Recreation Association. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS 
HE Executive Committee of the American Association of 
School Administrators has taken action amending the dates 
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of the St. Louis Convention to conform with wartime condi 
tions. The revised dates are: Friday, February 26, through 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943. Attendance at the convention will 
be confined to those whose presence and participation are 
deemed to be useful. “The Role of the Nation’s Schools in 
Winning the War and Earning the Peace” is the convention 
theme. 
AMERICAN SCIENCE TEACHERS TO MEE? 

HE next meeting of the American Science Teachers Asso 

ciation, the country’s largest association of teachers of 
science, will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, December 29 and 30, 1942. An attractive program has 
been arranged. 


Witson Sportinc Goops Company Issues Book Let 
4“"T°O Strengthen the Sinews That Keep Men Free” is the 

title of an attractive booklet issued by the Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Company. The primary purpose in issuing the 
booklet is to stimulate public appreciation of the importance 
of physical fitness in industry. Included, is the inscription 
above the entrance to the Gymnasium at West Point, composed 
by General Douglas MacArthur, which reads: “On the fields 


of friendly strife are sown the seeds which, in other years on 
other fields, will bear the fruits of victory.” 
CONVENTIONS VITAL TO THE WAR PROGRAM SHOULD Be HeELpD 


D igorsecgg B. Eastman, Co-ordinator of Defense Transpot 
tation, has said that earlier in the year the O.D.T. be- 





Credo 
This credo was prepared by the War Emergency 
Committee and submitted for publication by the Pub- 
lications Committee of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, AAHPER, Norma Leavitt, Chairman 

“We believe that the development and maintenance of 
endurance and stamina are more essential now than ever 
before in the history of our Nation. 

“We believe that the maintenance of human efficiency 
demands period¢ of play and relaxation as well as of 
work and that therefore a proper balance of work, rest, 
relaxation, and exercise must be maintained 

“We believe that regular participation in a_ well 
rounded, properly supervised program of sports will 
contribute to the fulfillment of these needs 

“We believe that this participation should be governed 
by the physical condition of the participant as shown by 
a thorough medical examination before participation 

“We believe that the tendency to decry participation 
in recreative activities as a diversion of energy from 
serious war effort is both fallacious and harmful. 

“We believe that because of the present limitations 
placed on equipment, playing space, and transportation, 
we should be ingenious in planning programs that will 


utilize home-made equipment and _ all 


available = sat 
playing space. 

“We believe that every leader of recreational activ 
ities should acquaint herself with and be guided by the 
principles and practices advocated by those experienced 
in the conduct of these activities. One such guide is 
the leaflet entitled ‘Desirable Practices in Athletics for 
Girls and Women,’ produced by the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics of the American Association fot 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a depart 


ment of the National Education Association.” 














lieved that conventions should not be held unless they are re- 
lated to the war effort, that as few people as possible should 
attend them, and that they should occupy as short a time as 
possible. It is not necessary for associations to obtain Office 
of Defense Transportation approval before holding a conven- 
tion, as that office will trust them to confine their convention 
activities to war needs. 

The International Association of Convention Bureaus reports 
that convention travel has never represented more than three 
per cent of the nation’s traffic volume, and since the present 
traffic problem is concerned principally with mass movement, 
these things appear to be established: (1) Essential conventions 
are being and will continue to be held. (2) The plans and 
programs of these essential conferences should be directed 
principally to the participation of the convening group in our 
nation’s war effort. (3) The Office of Defense Transportation 
has specifically stated that the answer to the question of hold 
ing a conference lies within each organization. (4) Speakers 
from appropriate federal bureaus strengthen conference pro- 
grams. The government seeks this outlet for information and 
direction. 

It is recommended that insofar as railroad and bus trans- 
portation are concerned the convention be held, if possible, 
at a time when the crowds coming to and going from the 
meeting will not further congest weekend travel. In line with 
this suggestion the National Convention Committee set April 
13-16 as the dates for the 1943 convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The headquarters will be the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 


LETTER FROM Mr. DUPAIN 

LETTER from Mr. George Z. DuPain, Principal of the 

DuPain Institute of Physical Education and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Manning Building, 449 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia, 
arrived at the National office recently. He states that he is 
meeting many Americans, that they are fine chaps, and that 
they all get along well together. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to members of our Association who might find them- 
selves in Sydney to visit with Mr. DuPain at the DuPain 
Institute. We hope several of our members can take advantage 
of this invitation. 





News from the «+ 
« Student Section 











By Helen Clarke, University of Michigan 


Plans are under way to obtain from the students and staff, 
opinions and suggestions on present-day needs, and the part 
the physical education department can play in meeting those 
needs. 

In facing this present-day emergency, we are all aware of 
the emphasis being placed upon physical fitness, and the de- 
mands that are being made of physical educators to “toughen” 
our young people. One of the greatest problems we are 
facing, and one upon which we would appreciate your sug- 
gestions, is how we are going to sell this physical fitness pro- 
gram to the fairer sex; how can we make voluntary partic- 
ipation in athletics 100 per cent attractive? 

Last year’s student section chairman, Mary Hess, stated 
that if each state and each district could be encouraged to 
establish a student section with a working code, then business 
pertinent to student groups, could be stepped up or down 
through the network of states and districts, and all students 
could be reached without too great an expense to one group. 
Therefore, students could work together with a better under- 
standing of their place in the organization through the cor- 
relation of major clubs within the states, state student sec- 
tions within the districts, and district student sections under the 
National Student Section. This goal of nationwide student 
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organization lies before us this year as a great challenge, and 
we hope that before the convention is drawn to a close this 
spring, this dream will become a reality. 

For a successful nationwide student organization we shall 
have to ask for, and receive, the full cooperation of everyone. 





Midwest District + 
« Association News 











The Midwest District is definitely geared to the war effort. 
Reports of various fall conventions and reports of increased 
use’ of buildings and other facilities show a tremendous surge 
toward conditioning manpower for war power. 

Leaders for the field of secondary education are eagerly 
awaiting the outcome of the institute meetings held in Novem- 
ber to introduce and discuss a new Federal Physical Fitness 
Program. Many high school directors have anticipated the 
general objectives of Commissioner Studebaker’s publication 
and have attempted to mold their programs to secure the aims 
desired by the armed forces and the war industries. 

Members of the Midwest Association are grateful for the 
opportunity of meeting with all the National Leaders at the 
annual convention in April. They realize that this wartime 
convention is a crucial one which will have far-reaching ef- 
fects. They eagerly await the convention and its suggestions 
toward solidifying the national effort in our field as well as 
its guidance in the pressing problems of teacher shortages, 
increased programs, safety measures, and maintenance of sup- 
plies. 


MICHIGAN a" i By Roy J. McMurray 

Many fine new fitness courses are making their appearance 
throughout the state. Physical education is increasing in im- 
portance as it should be. Seniors and juniors in many 
high schools where physical education was an elective are now 
being placed in daily physical fitness classes. This is a healthy 
situation. 

A bit of physical exercise was displayed in the Saginaw 
Arthur Hill Trade School where these boys had an average 
of 409 pounds per boy in their scrap metal drive. 

By the time this news goes to press, the deer season that 
provides recreation as well as meat for thousands of hunters 
will be about over, but the stories of the big ones that were 
missed will still be going on. 

Transportation of athletic teams is one of the problems con- 
fronting school leagues throughout the state. Many games 
may have to be postponed, but if it will help in winning the 
big game that we are playing for keeps with our common 
enemy, the Axis, every Michigan school will only be too glad 
to do what is needed. 

It’s going to surprise the aggressor nations a bit when our 
team, “The American Boys,” go on the offensive, and when 
it’s all over, these pirates will have a great deal more respect 
for America. 

Frank Manley, Supervisor of Physical Education in Flint, 
Michigan, is the proud father of a new boy. Our sincerest 
congratulations to him. 


WEST VIRGINIA . sow » « a Bp Pemeet G;. Clark 

The West Virginia Physical Education Association held its 
annual meeting in connection with the West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association’s meeting at Huntington, Friday, Novem- 
ber 13. 

The Session opened with a luncheon at Huntington Central 
High School at which United States Senator Joseph Rosier 
and Lieutenant Commander W. O. Hunter, U. S. N., Division 
of Pre-Flight Schools, were speakers. 

In the afternoon session an activity program was presented 
including methods of teaching military tactics by an officer 
of the Huntington State Guard; technique for teaching army 
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calisthenics for men by Robert E. Stephens, Enslow Junior 
High School; teaching of conditioning class for women by 
Margaret Fox, West Virginia University; and methods of 
teaching square dancing by John Bates, Milton High School. 
Members of the association were asked to bring gym suits and 
participate in the demonstrations. Robert E. Stephens was 
presiding officer. The Executive Council met under the 
direction of Miss Mary E. White, President of the Association, 
at 10 a. m., Nov. 13. 

West Virginia High Schools are mobilizing, following a call 
from the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. W. W. Trent, to join 
the ranks of the High School Victory Corps. 

A committee of West Virginia superintendents, principals, 
and physical education teachers is working on a definite pro- 
gram and procedure to supplement the bulletin on Physical 
Fitness being prepared by a national committee in the Office 
of Education in Washington. 

Requirements being met throughout the state for member- 
ship in the Victory Corps include: for the ninth grade, four 
periods of physical education each week, and one period of 
health each week; for the tenth grade, five periods of physical 
education each week; for the eleventh and twelfth grades, four 
periods of physical education each week, and one period of 
health in either eleventh or twelfth grade or both. In case 
health is given in one grade, the other grade shall have five 
periods of physical education. 

Pupils who do not meet the physical requirements for the 
Victory Corps are required to take the minimum of two 
periods each week. 

Superintendent Trent has recognized the need for an in- 
creased physical education staff and has provided for it by 
suggesting that (1) present physical education teachers be 
freed from other academic subjects, (2) the services of former 
physical education teachers now handling other school work be 
enlisted, (3) short training institutes or extension courses in 
physical education be given classroom teachers, either by 
county staffs or through teachers’ colleges or the University. 

The West Virginia Physical Education News Letter, ably 
edited by Miss Earnestine Troemel, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, is offering new items on physical fitness which con- 
stitute almost an in-service training course for the physical 
education teachers of the state. 

Arthur V. Upton, Superintendent, Harrison County Schools, 
and Forrest G. Clark, Mannington, were representatives of 
West Virginia at the Institute on Physical Fitness held at 
Cincinnati, Noy. 12, 13, and 14. 


ILLINOIS Bett Ree fon ys 1 By Nellie B. Cochran 

The fall meeting of the state physical education association 
held at the University of Illinois on November 6th, was a very 
successful one, in spite of a slightly decreased attendance. The 
talks given by Dr. Jay B. Nash, Dr. A. H. Steinhaus, Mr. A. 
H. Pritzlaff, and Dr. George B. Sheviakov, were timely and 
practical. H. E. Kenney arranged a demonstration of rough 
and tumble fighting for the men’s section, and Edith Ballweb- 
ber taught a demonstration lesson in social dancing for the 
women’s section. Gladys Andrews’ pupils from University 
High School in Urbana showed American square dances and 
acted as leaders in the general dancing which followed. 

New officers elected are as follows; Iris Boulton, New 
Trier High School, President; C. O. Jackson, University of 
Illinois, First Vice President; Arthur Haussler, Principal of 
Pekin High School, Second Vice President; Leslie Irwin, 
University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, Secretary; Bessie 
Specht, Supervisor in Chicago Public Schools, Treasurer. 

Don C. Seaton, who has been state director of physical edu- 
cation and secretary of the state association for a number of 
years, has received a commission in the Navy. 

A regional training institute was held November 16, 17, 
and 18, at the Chicago Teachers College, under the direction 
of A. H. Pritzlaff, for the purpose of introducing the physical 
activities program for high schools which is described in a 
publication from the office of Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker. Representatives from Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana met and took part in the institute. 
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Alma Jones, Foreman High School in Chicago, and Kath 
arine Rahl, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, have 
left for Northampton, Massachusetts, where they will take 
training for the WAVES. 

Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern 
Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Physical Education Association 
November 6. 

The University of Illinois has just completed an obstacle 
course on the campus near the stadium which will test the 
skill, strength, and stamina of their students. 

On Nov. 14, the Lake Shore Division of the N.S.W.A. 
held a membership luncheon on the eighth floor of Carson 
Pirie Scott, the Bridge Room, at 12 noon. 

The speaker was Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Professor in 
Physiology, George Williams College. 

Membership in this organization is open to anyone within 
the district interested in physical education, recreation, or 
health. 

The purpose is to cooperate with national, state, and local 
associations for health, physical education, and recreation; to 
promote fun and good fellowship among the women in physical 
education and recreation, and to provide opportunity for group 
discussion, lectures, or other interests of the group. 

The second Saturday of each month is the tentative plan for 
holding meetings. 

Anyone who is interested in joining may send her name to 
Virginia Harrison at Gorton School, Lake Forrest. 


University, and George 
spoke at the Wisconsin 


meeting in Milwaukee on 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Miss Muriel Hensler and Mrs. Helen P. Nelson of the 
Physical Education Division at Stephens College have prepared 
a mimeographed series of conditioning exercises entitled “It’s 
Fun to Be Fit.” One series is especially designed for the 
needs of “those who stand all day,” another series for “those 
who sit all day,” and a third series of general exercises. 

The staffs of Consumer and Physical Education at Stephens 
College have also collaborated on a very timely and useful 
bulletin, “Our Feet—Our Shoes, America, We'll Be Walking 
Now!” This material is excellently adapted to the needs of 
women both from the standpoint of motivation and sound in 
formation. The sections on selection and fitting of shoes will 
be found particularly valuable, and also the one which em- 
phasizes correct use of feet in walking. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
State University of Iowa has capitalized on the increased inter- 
est in fitness among college students and helped to further 
such interest by sponsoring a leaders’ class in conditioning 
exercises. Volunteer student leaders in the various residences 
are promoting the “daily dozen” in their respective houses 
They learn how to lead groups in exercises and also learn 
series of exercises prepared under the leadership of Miss 
Loraine Frost. Groups of students gather informally in corri 
dors of dormitories for short periods of stimulating exercis« 
under the direction of these student leaders. 

“Body Building Clinics” sponsored by the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at the University of Minne 
sota are designed to attract the student who is interested in 
improving figure and postural shortcomings. For use in these 
clinics, Miss Eilen Kelly has prepare! a small booklet of 
special corrective exercises. These are organized under head 
ings which appeal to the typical young 
her physical appearance. Under each heading are also listed 
several suggestions as to improved general health habits whic! 
are essential if success is to be attained. The effort is made 
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to have each student see the several approaches to the achieve- 


ment of best results, and to see exercise in its proper place as 
one of these media. In this booklet the instructor can check 
those exercises which she thinks will be most helpful in the 
light of the student’s desires and needs. The clinics meet four 
times during the week, at hours conveniently arranged for the 
students taking required work in the department. Students drop 
in at the clinic on the way to and from their other classes. 

The therapeutic phases of the physical education curriculum 
are gaining in impetus during wartime. The editor will be glad 
to publish helpful suggestions, which have been tried and 
found useful, so that others may profit by them. Please send 
in notes on your programs. 
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ALABAMA - « « « « » By Vernon Wi. tieep 

Miss Jeannetta Thomas of A.P.I. requests that all new and 
past members of the State Association of Health, Physicai 
Education, and Recreation please send her their dues, which 
are fifty cents. 

Mrs. Ava Marie Pelham, a graduate of Marshall College, 
has been added to the staff of the Department of Physical 
Education at Auburn as instructor of physical education, 
specializing in dancing. 

W. R. Battle, Jr., President-Elect of the Alabama Associa- 
tion is active in promoting a new state law requiring daily 
physical education in the public schools. 

Mr. V. Beljas is now teaching at Fair Hope, Alabama. He 
is an outstanding folk dance authority and has published two 
books in this field. 


ARKANSAS iat Ge Yo Socie. a By Lesley Vinal 

Captain Fred C. Thomsen, former director of athletics at 
the University of Arkansas, resigned this year to serve in 
the army. Until the middle of November his address will be, 
Intelligence Division, Army Air Corps School, Special Serv- 
ice, Ft. George Meade, Maryland. 

Eugene W. Lambert, who was on leave of absence to com- 
plete work on his Ph.D. at Columbia University, has returned 
to the University of Arkansas as Head of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphis, has dis- 
continued intercollegiate athletics for the duration. Duke 
Wells is putting full time on an intramural program. All 
students participate at least one hour a day, five days a week, 
in some activity. Lucile Bates, Women’s director at Hender- 
son, has applied for foreign service with the Red Cross. 

Mary Louise McElwee, director at Hendrix College, Con- 
way, has joined the WAVES. Nita Bog Warner, Louisiana 
State University graduate, is taking her place. 

Maurice Clay, former director of physical education at the 
College of the Ozarks and President of the State Association, 
is physical education director with the cadet detachment at 
the Greenville Army Flying School, Greenville, Mississippi. 


FLORIDA - . . . . . By Dorothy Thomason 

Joe Hall, State Consultant in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion from the Department of Education, has received a com- 
mission in the United States Navy. 


GEORGIA ey ae By Frances Dyer 

At the University of Georgia Miss Kathleen Middlesweet 
has taken the position held last year by Miss Margaret 
Reynolds. 

At Wesleyan College Miss Dorothy Thom, of Kansas City, 
formerly of the University of Puerto Rico, replaced Miss 
Dorothy DuPuis as Instructor in Physical Education. Miss 
DuPuis is now Assistant Hostess at the Air Base Service 


Center in Savannah, Georgia. Miss Caroline Mallory oi 
Macon, who is a graduate of Wesleyan, and has studied danc- 
ing at Califfe and Arthur Murray’s in New York is a new 
dancing instructor. 

Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, formerly of Agnes Scott, is study- 
ing at Columbia University this year and Miss Alta Webster, 
a graduate of Agnes Scott, has been added to the staff of the 
Physical Education Department. 

At Georgia State College for Women Miss Blake Jones, 
who studied at North Texas State Teachers College and Texas 
State College for Women, is replacing Miss Ethel Tison as 
director of dancing. Miss Tison resigned to be married. 


KENTUCKY 3 es By C. W. Hackensmith 

The University of Kentucky has successfully launched its 
testing program this fall. The P.F.I. and McCloy’s Motor 
Capacity and Ability tests have been given to all incoming 
freshman men and women in a course required of them en- 
titled “Physical Fitness.” After the initial testing, a program 
of conditioning activities is followed with P.F.I. testing again 
at the end of the quarter to measure progress, teaching effi- 
ciency, and the value of the conditioning program. 

Mr. Lee DeWitte of Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is now a Chief Petty Officer in the United 
States Navy in the department headed by Commander Gene 
Tunney. He reported October 6 to Norfolk, West Virginia. 

Mr. Jackson, former coach at Male High School, Louis- 
ville, has become a First Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps; 
and Mr. H. Stovall, former coach at Male High School, is a 
Second Lieutenant in the same branch of the service. 


LOUISIANA et By Jessie Keep 

The Program of Health and Physical Education at South- 
western Louisiana Institute has been given a great extension 
in time allotment. Every freshman and sophomore is required 
to take five hours of classwork per week. Every junior and 
senior is required to take three hours per week. Formerly the 
time allotment was two hours per week for freshmen and 
sophomores, while upperclassmen were given opportunities for 
voluntary work through intramurals and W.A.A. 

The present emphasis is on fitness. All students were given 
a thorough physical checkup during the first two weeks of 
the semester. On the basis of this examination, the students 
were assigned to the type of activity that they were found to 
need. In the women’s division, seventeen beds were provided. 
All heart cases and other defective cases where rest was in 
dicated were assigned to the “Sleep Room.” These girls re- 
gistered for physical education and report regularly for rest. 

The activity program for the women students is as follows: 
freshmen and sophomores: one hour per week of hiking, two 
hours per week of a chosen sport, two hours per week of 
classwork on the gymnasium floor; juniors and seniors have 
one hour of hiking, one hour of classwork in exercises and 
marching, and one hour of chosen sport. 

A questionnaire was given the women students recently, 
and the following results indicate the value of the fitness pro- 
gram which has been in operation eight weeks: 81 per cent 
show improved appetites; 73 per cent attribute this improve 
ment to regular exercise; 51 per cent have gained weight; 40 
per cent eat a greater variety of vegetables. 

In the men’s program individual conditioning is emphasized. 
Two regular instructors are assigned to each class, each hav- 
ing charge of a definite program of activities. One program 
stresses athletic games of the more vigorous type, the other 
includes a testing unit, games of lower organization, tumbling, 
and apparatus stunts, rope skipping, boxing, and a brief unit 
on individual recreational sports. 

At Louisiana State University a physical fitness program 
for men has been instituted in which the men are participat 
ing three hours per week in a program of activity designed to 
promote strength, endurance, ability, and aggressiveness. The 
work consists of calisthenics (for warming up purposes primar- 
ily), steady running, combat activities, bar chinning, gym 
nastics, obstacle-course running, swimming and team games 
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A committee composed of the Director of the Student Health 
Service, the Director of Intercollegiate Athletics, Chairman 
of the Athletic Board, Director of R.O.T.C. Intramurals, and 
the Head of Health and Physical Education Department is 
coordinating the program. 

Three hours of physical training a week are required of all 
able-bodied male students at Tulane University. This require- 
ment, made for the first time this year, is especially for the 
purpose of improving the physical condition of those liable to 
military service. 


MISSISSIPPI By Mary Virginia Alexander 

John King, former State Director of W.P.A. Recreation, is 
now serving with the Red Cross in Cairo, Egypt. Mary 
Virginia Alexander is now Supervisor of Physical Education 
in Jackson City Schools, taking the place of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Taylor Worley. Mrs. Grace Lily Barnett and Mrs. Katherine 
Jacobs Gregory who were with the Jackson City Schools are 
now working with the Recreation Division of the War Serv- 
ices Section of the Works Progress Administration. 

Mr. Ralph Crawley, who was Athletic Director in Jackson 
High School, is now in the Air Corps at Buckley Field, 
Colorado. Jim Baxter, Athletic Director in Meridian, is 
also with the armed forces. 

Virginia Atkinson, physical education instructor at Green- 
wood, is now teaching physical education at Enochs Junior 
High School in Jackson. Gladys Robinson is head of the 
Physical Education Department at Belhaven College taking 
the place of Mary Virginia Alexander. 

Cela Marie Berry, physical education instructor at Brook 
haven, is now with the WAACS and has been appointed as 
a physical instructor at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 


OKLAHOMA ea oe By James J. Kevin 

Miss Mary Kate Miller, Head of the Department of Phys 
ical Education at Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, has received a commission in the WAVES and 
will report to Northampton, Massachusetts, this month. 

Lieutenant Mary Jo Shelley, U.S.N.R., who is stationed in 
the Bureau of Navy Personnel, Washington, D. C., where she 
is in charge of the Physical Education program for the 
WAVES, visited the Oklahoma A. and M. Campus on No- 
vember 4 and 5. 


TENNESSEE ate is By Catherine Allen 

The East Tennessee Education Association held its annual 
convention in Knoxville October 30-31. The Physical Educa 
tion section had as guest speakers, Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University; Mr. Frank Taylor, State Director of Phys- 
ical Education; Dr. Mayhew Derryberry of the National 
Institute of Health, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Dorothy 
Nyswander of the New York City Health Department. Offi- 
cers for the coming year for the East Tennessee Health and 
Physical Education Association are: Miss Frances Combe, 
Chairman; Miss Mildred Wolfe, Vice-Chairman; and Mrs. 
Sarah Hendrix, Secretary and Treasurer. 

One of the outstanding pieces of work comes from the State 
Teachers College at Johnson City. A Leadership Club has 
been organized, membership consisting of physical education 
majors and girls who have earned their intramural awards. 
This club does not confine itself to directing intramural activ 
ities, but makes money for War Bonds. 

Miss Grey Littleton, Physical Education Instructor at the 
University of Chattanooga last year, has accepted a position 
as Physical Education Instructor at Randolph-Macon. 

Miss Angelina Watkins is heading the Women’s Department 
of Martin Junior College. 

The “Elementary Manual of Physical Education,” for use 
in the State of Tennessee’s required program, is now off the 
press and for sale at the State Department of Education, 
Nashville, for $1.00 a copy. 

Miss Florence Cole of State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
has returned to her position after a year’s leave of absence 
to study at Columbia. Mr. Joe Black Haves is now head oi 
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the Physical Education Department at the University of 
Tennessee, succeeding Mr. Paul Hug who is now in the Army. 
Miss Grey Littleton is one of the physical education instructors 
at Chattanooga University. 


VIRGINIA... . . . . By Mildred Stewart 

The Hoof Prints Club of Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, sponsors a mounted troop in order to train the 
girls to accomplish and to carry out various defense activities. 
Though the organization was formed principally to give service 
in time of emergency for the duration, it served in the worst 
flood in the history of Fredericksburg carrying messages, ad- 
ministering first aid and patrolling. 

The purposes of the mounted troop are: 1) to direct the 
civilian population in case of air raids and invasions; 2) to 
assume the responsibility of helpers and leaders in defense 
emergencies; 3) to give first aid and home nursing assistance 
to people who will be unable to receive medical aid due to 
lack of automobiles and lack of doctors and nurses because 
of war needs; 4) messenger duty; 5) look-out precaution. 

To be eligible for membership, girls must be members of the 
riding club, or students enrolled in equitation classes. Troopers 
are to be trained during equitation classes in order that no time 
will be taken from other school activities. 

They must learn the proper drill, precise handling, and care 
of horses; assume the responsibility of the work and learn 
the differentiation between the ‘results of good and bad habits 
of equitation; realize the beneficial work a treop of this sort 
in a war emergency could do to teach calm acceptance of an 
emergency. 

The requirements for membership are 1) college training in 
first aid; 2) practical knowledge of home nursing; 3) ability 
to handle a horse under all circumstances; 4) knowledge of 
care of horses and equipment; 5) certain qualities of character, 
such as responsibility, carefulness, and a desire to be of assist 
ance to others; 6) ability to read maps, learn those of sur 
rounding country, and ability to sketch maps if necessary; 
7) willingness to accept orders and directions unquestionably 
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By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


At Oregon State College, Corvallis, more than one hundred 
and sixty women are enrolled in Modern Dance Classes. In 
addition to five beginning sections, there 1s an advanced section 
and a class in composition. A section of Square Dance, open 
to the faculty, students, and townspeople, has more than fifty 
A children’s dance class, supervised by Betty 


persons enrolled. 
Lynd Thompson, has been opened this term 

Madlyn Stearns, 1942 graduate of Oregon State, is teaching 
Modern Square Dance at Reed College. 

In September, Miss Thompson gave an intensive course 1 
Modern Dance at the Refresher Course for Provincial Recrea 
tion Leaders in Vancouver, B. C. She was assisted by Miss 
Stearns and Mrs. Georgia May Moller, accompanist for dance 
classes at Oregon State. Miss Thompson taught activity classes, 
lectured on the development of Modern Dance in the United 
States, showed moving pictures of professional and student 
dancers, and directed three evenings of Square Dancing. A 
lecture demonstration was given for the women students of thi 
Teacher's College of British Columbia 
rhythm and movement was 
Xenia, Ohi 


\ dance portraying primitive 
presented by a group from Wilberforce College, 
at the Antioch College May Dance Progran 

At Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, a co-recreational 
square dance club is being organized. The physical educatior 

. Ss 


minors will direct it, and Rachel Brvant, instructor, w 


vise it 
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NEVADA peel Fa eee By Ruth Russell 

The University of Nevada held a playday November 7 on 
the university campus for girls of local schools. Activities 
participated in were volleyball, archery, tennis, and bad- 
minton. 

A series of “Hiking Playdays” are being planned through- 
out the State of Nevada. A site half way between two 
schools is selected to which delegates of each school hike. At 
this designated place the group participates in a day of games 
and relays. After the games participants cook their meals 
over campfires. 


NEW MEXICO By Birdie Bryan West 

Gladys Black, who has been a teacher in the New Mexico 
public schools, has accepted a position with the American Red 
Cross as senior recreational worker. She is to leave immedi- 
ately for Washington, D. C., for a month of training. 

Rowena Harrison, formerly with the Y.W.C.A. of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is the new Associate Director at the Albuquerque 
USO. 

Coach F. M. Wilson from this district recently spent a week 
observing the physical fitness program sponsored by the U. S. 
Navy. 

The Albuquerque USO is conducting square dancing every 
Tuesday evening. University of New Mexico girls are assist- 
ing with the program. Also included in the USO Recrea- 
tional program is a bowling club. A pre-natal clinic, spon- 
sored by the USO is being held for army wives at Kirtland 
Field. 

Mrs. Ted Cutter, former figure skating and tennis cham- 
pion from Wyoming, has recently accepted a position as 
Physical Education Director at the Albuquerque Y.W.C.A. 


OO T_T eee le 

The popularity of obstacle courses in physical education is 
growing in the State. East High School in Salt Lake City, 
Dixie College in St. George, and Logan High School in Logan 
have developed such courses, and other schools are formulating 
plans for them. 

The problem of gasoline rationing is causing coaches and 
principals many “headaches” in connection with basketball 
schedules. The consensus of opinion is that the interschool 
program should be continued if possible, but that some cur- 
tailment in outlying areas is inevitable. The Representative 
Council of the Utah High School Athletic Association has 
made no decision concerning the State Tournament in basket- 
ball, but intends to do so at its December meeting. 

The Executive Committee of the Utah Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation met recently to 
consider problems facing the organization this year. There 
will be no annual meeting this fall, due to the cancellation of 
the Utah Education Association convention. Inasmuch as the 
Constitution provides that officers shall be elected at the an- 
nual meeting, and there is to be no annual meeting, it was 
voted that the present Executive Committee continue in office 
for one year. Consequently officers for 1942-43 are Leona 
Holbrook, President; Lee Simmons, President-Elect; Glen 
Worthington, Past President; Bernice Moss, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Ida S. Brown and Marvin Pugh, Members-at- 
Large on the Executive Committee. It was further decided 
that the 1943 edition of “How We Do It In Utah Schools” 
will be issued to all members of the organization in February 
or March. 

Logan High School and Granite High School have estab- 
lished required physical education programs for seniors for the 
first time this fall. The need for doing everything possible to 
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develop and strengthen boys before they are called into the 
armed services is a recognized basis for the new requirement. 
Both schools are fortunate in having swimming pools and are 
training students in swimming and water safety as a phase 
of the program. At Logan the three men who coach and 
teach physical education have been assigned to the senior 
boys’ group the last period of the day. During football season 
the boys who are on the squad are handled by the football 
coach and the other two men handle the rest of the boys. In 
the winter the basketball bovs will be coached during this 
period while the rest of the boys are taught other activities. 
Logan is fortunate in having two gymnasiums, a wrestling 
room, and a swimming pool to use for the physical education 
program. Boys are not excused from physical education if 
they are enrolled in the R.O.T.C. The girls are similarly 
scheduled during the second hour of the day and are divided 
into three groups for activity, home nursing, and first aid. 
Glen Worthington, Parry Wilson, Burns Crookston, and 
Oreta Hall are handling this program. At Granite High 
Scheol, senior classes have been scheduled throughout the day. 
The boys’ program emphasizes body-building activities, 
wrestling, swimming, and first aid in addition to the regular 
sports program. Girls are registered for swimming, dancing, 
and sports. Teachers at Granite are Cecil Baker, Russell 
Magleby, Samuel Baird, Rex Sutherland, Izetta North, Cecile 
Jackson, and Alma Andrus. 

Physical education teachers of Utah County attended a re- 
gional meeting called by the State Department of Education at 
Provo High School, October 3. Vital problems concerned 
with wartime emphasis in physical education and health were 
discussed. The Red Cross representative, Vern Thorpe, spoke 
to the group on Red Cross activities. Leona Holbrook, Pres- 
ident of the Utah Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, represented that organization. 


CALIFORNIA SSS Raealle, By Margaret King 

Commando training for its men students has been the pro- 
gram of the physical education department of Humboldt State 
College during the past semester, both in the regular physical 
education classes and as a special class every afternoon for 
those young men of the college enlisted in the reserves. Be 
cause of its rugged setting among the redwoods, the grounds 
about the college have offered an ideal natural-barrier obstacle 
course. Boxing, wrestling, tumbling, gymnastics, calisthenics, 
combative sports, and the testing program have rounded out 
the semester’s training. Next semester all men students in the 
school will be required to take an hour’s commando training 
daily. Intercollegiate basketball will be continued, as_ will 
such elective physical education courses as tennis, golf and 
badminton. 

The state-wide committee on girls’ programs in physical 
education met in Santa Maria on November 7 and 8. The 
committees from the southern and northern parts of the state 
met in joint session. 

Major George Braden, Western Representative of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, addressed staff members of the 
Long Beach Recreation Commission and interested citizens in 
Long Beach on October 30. Major Braden gave a report on 
recreation programs in several eastern cities. 

The San Francisco Unit of the California Association held 
its first meeting of the present school year October 26 at the 
Young Men’s Institute Hall. The feature of the evening was 
a demonstration in two parts by officers of the Pre-Flight 
School at St. Mary’s. The first part consisted of wartime 
swimming and lifesaving. Hazards from fire, oil, sharks, 
wounds, and enemy airplanes were shown with the methods of 
combating them. A very interesting part of the program was 
the method of inflating clothing in the water. The second 
part of the program consisted of a demonstration of the use of 
hand-to-hand combat to disarm and overcome an opponent. 

“What Physical Fitness Means to the Fighting Men in Our 
Armed Forces” was the topic presented by Harold F. Dixon, 
Aviation Chief, Machinist’s Mate, U.S.N., at the last meeting 
of the Long Beach Unit. 

William Ralph LaPorte, Chairman of the Department of 
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Health and Physical Education of the University of Southern 
California, has recently published “Teaching Safety Education 
in Secondary Schools.” This is a teacher’s manual covering 
the field of administrative organization, supervision, programs 
and curriculum in safety education on the secondary school 
level. 

The schedule of boys’ Saturday .recreation events in Long 
Beach has been completed and is now under way under the 
joint supervision of Rod Ballard of the Recreation Commission 
staff, and Holley Ashcraft of the Physical Education Depart 
ment. Events will include six-man football, football field day, 
basketball tournament, basketbali field day, all-city junior 
high school boys’ track meet, softball tournament, and baseball. 

Several San Francisco high schools and junior high schools 
have constructed indoor and outdoor obstacle courses for boys. 
In one junior high school a large squad of girls took on the 
strenuous stunts. 

The Long Beach Unit arranged a radio broadcast over local 
station KGER which was given November 10 as a contribution 
to American Education Week. The theme for the day was 
“Building Strong Bodies,” and the time was devoted to an 
explanation of what is being done in the Long Beach schools 
to aid the physical fitness demands during wartime. 

Dr. Pauline Frederick, former professor of physical education 
at the University of Southern California, has accepted a posi 
tion as principal of the Kamehameha Schools for Girls in 
Hawaii. Dr. Eleanor Metheny of Wellesley College succeeds 
Dr. Frederick. 

At Belmont Recreation Center, Long Beach, the craftshop 
is open four days a week and children’s rhythms classes meet 
on Wednesdays after school and on Saturday mornings. 

Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, 
was a guest speaker at the October institute of Long Beach 
physical education teachers. The group was also addressed by 
Verne Landreth, Chief, Division of Physical and Health Edu 
cation, State of California. 

Among those recently inducted into the service from the 
physical education profession in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
were: William K. Dunn, Director of Physical Education, 
Pasadena Junior College; William Lopez, assistant supervisor 
in charge of interscholastic activities, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Edwin H. Trethaway, assistant supervisor of physical 
education of the Los Angeles City Schools. Helen Schwartz, 
recently at Hollywood High School, has been appointed sub- 
stitute supervisor in place of Mr. Trethaway. 

Marian Elizabeth Pettit, physical education instructor at the 
Los Angeles City College, is Lieutenant of the only feminine 
cavalry unit which serves as an emergency group to rescue 
disaster victims where automobiles cannot travel. 


ARIZONA By Theo Redman 


A good response resulted from the questionnaires which were 
sent to high schools of the state asking if they would be inter- 
ested in a college-sponsored high school telegraphic archery 
meet. This is to take the place, in part, of the annual playday 
which, due to lack of transportation, will not be possible for 
the duration. The tournament will be held in the spring as 
was desired by a majority of the group. Instead of using the 
overcrowded and much needed telegraph wires, the scores 
will be mailed in on the specified date. Sections for beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced archers will be provided. The 
questionnaires were sent out by the department of physical 
education at Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Three hundred girls of Globe High School physical educa 
tion classes marched in the Armistice Day parade held in 
Globe. 

Lecture demonstrations in the Dance are being held for the 
various special departments at the State College at Tempe. It 
is hoped to bring a clearer understanding of the Dance to a 
greater number of people and to show its place in the educa 
tional field. 

Elaine Olmstead, former physical education teacher in Miami, 
has earned the rank of first sergeant in the WAACS. She re- 
turned to the campus at Tempe on her furlough and took over 
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the major and training school classes for a taste of drill as 
it is done in the Army. 

Professor J. F. McKale and Professor Ina E. Gittings, of 
the University of Arizona, have been appointed on the Uni 
versity War‘ Defense Committee. Mr. McKale is chairman 

Gwen Watson, of the Safford Junior High School physical 
education department, Tucson, has gone through the first train 
ing period as a WAAC and been commissioned a Lieutenant 

Globe High School, as have many of the high schools in 
Arizona, lists physical education in its schedule as a required 


subject. 
The Tucson Physical Education Association in its second 
year is establishing a fine record John Barringer was a 


delegate to the N.E.A. convention during the summer and has 
brought back some ideas which will help this association t 
co-operate with the National Physical Fitness program 
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NEW JERSEY 

The members of the Eastern District Society Nominating 
Committee appointed on November 4, 1942, by President 
Evans are: Walter C. Kadel, Director of Physical Educa 
tion, Wilmington, Del., Chairman; Isabel M. Chappell, Calvin 
Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C.; Estelle G. Cuddy, 
Supervisor of Physical Education and Health, New Britain, 
Conn.; Dana D. Dogherty, Director of Physical Education, 
Augusta, Maine; Dorothy Duke, Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Ruth Abernathy Locke, 
Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation, Albany, 
N. Y.; Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Sargent School of Physical 
Education, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. H. F. Kilander, formerly of Panzer College, is now 
with the Federal Security Agency in Washington and has 
been succeeded at Panzer by Warren H. Southworth of Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

The following persons have been added to the Committee on 
Public Relations of our State Association: Marion Purbeck, 
Hackensack; William Uhler, Jr., of the State Department 
and Willard T. Diffendafer, Irvington. 

At the first regional institute held by the U. S. Office of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, No 
vember 4, 5, 6, over a hundred superintendents, principals, and 
physical educators from New Jersey were present to discuss 
the new manual, Physical Fitness Through Physical Educa- 
tion for the Victory. 

Dorothy LaSalle, formerly of East Orange, will spend 
1942-43 in the U. S. Office of Education as a Specialist in 
Physical Fitness. 

Grace E. Jones, Chairman of the Physical Education De 
partment, Summit Public Schools, spent a month in Wash 
ington this summer working on the Physical Fitness Program 
for the U. S. Office of Education. 

Mazie V. Scanlon, Supervisor of Physical Education, At 
lantic City, acted as a consultant on the Physical Fitness 
Manual. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 

Army, Navy, and Air Corps physical fitness experts par 
ticipated in the program of the Annual Convention of th 
Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation held in Philadelphia, December 11 and 
12. The contest, procedures and objectives of the new U. S 
Office of Education Manual, hysical ~ Fitness Througl 
Physical Education, were explained. Men and women whi 
served on the committee which compiled the Manual stood 
ready to answer questions 
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In order that this type of convention program might be ar- 
ranged, nine Philadelphians, including Grover W. Mueller, 
President of the Pennsylvania Association, and Dr. William 
F. Meredith, Chairman of the Convention Program Commit- 
tee, attended the first U. S. Office of Education Physical 
Fitness Institute at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Nov. 4-7. 

Gymnastics, rhythmics, combatives, sports and games, swim- 
ming, and other activities as presented in the Manual were 
demonstrated. The entire program of the Convention was 
planned to be of maximum value to teachers, principals, and 
superintendents who are concerned with curriculum revision 
to meet war needs. 

Convention headquarters were at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The dinner meeting scheduled for Friday evening, 
December 11, was held at the Hotel Philadelphia. C. Harold 
Schuler, President of the Philadelphia District Association, 
was the Convention Manager. 

The newly elected officers of the Southeastern District 
Association are as follows: President, Leo M. Curtin, High 
School, Radnor; President-Elect, Bernice Boyle, High School, 
Ambler; Vice President, Heber Meyers, High School, Potts- 
town; Secretary, Hilda Guenther, Beaver College; Treasurer, 
Rae Desenberg, High School, Upper Darby; Past-President, 
Dr. William F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. The 
Committee Chairmen are: Auditing, W. L. Griffith; Legis- 
lative, Dr. Fred W. Luehring; Membership, Herbert S. Her- 
zog; Program, Bernice Boyle; Publicity, Dr. William F. 
Meredith. 

At the first meeting of the year, November 16, in the 
auditorium of Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Wynn Fredericks, Chief of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, discussed the topic, 
“A New National Program in Physical Education for 
Secondary Schools.” 

On October 25, 4,000 children and 5 floats comprised the 
schools’ section of the Navy Day Parade, the largest parade 
ever staged in Philadelphia. The Schools’ section, entitled, 
“Public Schools for Victory,” showed the contributions made 
by education to the war effort such as a service unit showing 
Junior Red Cross, salvage, stamp selling, Victory Corps, mes- 
sengers, etc. Vocational and citizenship training were the 
themes of two of the floats. The largest unit of the schools’ 
section was entitled “Uncle Sam Needs Us Strong.” <A 
handsome float labelled “Health and Preparedness” showed 
the boys and girls in sports uniforms preparing to serve in 
the adult services. Two thousand boys and girls in sports 
uniforms carrying baseball bats, hockey sticks, gold clubs, and 
tennis racquets followed the float. Two drill teams of 200 girls 
and 200 boys executed marching and conditioning exercises 
along the line of march. Three bands and a marching chorus 
of 250 girls flashed cards spelling “Health for Victory,” “Be 
Fit to Win,” and “America Needs Us Strong.” It was a most 
impressive display of school activities and the importance of 
physical fitness was particularly spotlighted. 

The principals of secondary schools in Philadelphia have 
been asked to roster graduating students into two extra periods 
of physical education for the remainder of the term. Wherever 
possible, this is to be done for students graduating in June 
also. At present, a committee is working to compile a course 
of study for a five-period-a-week program which will begin in 
February. 

As part of the community physical fitness program the Rec 
reation Committee of the Civilian Defense Council of Reading 
and Berks County sponsored an Outing Conference for group 
leaders. The program featured the following activities and 
leaders: Hiking Techniques— Helen Marburger, Assistant 
Executive, Camp Fire Girls; Cookery and Campcraft—V. G. 
Huntsberger, Boy Scout Executive; Nature Trails—Lawrence 
Dillon, Reading Museum; First Aid on the Trail—Donald 
Buxton, A.R.C. Director of First Aid, Water Safety, and Acci- 
dent Prevention; Nature Photography—G. Mundell, Reading 
Camera Club. The institute included three hikes led by local 
hiking enthusiasts. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


By John H. Osterberg 

The officers of the Rhode Island Physical Education Associa- 
tion for 1942-1943 are: President—Miss Bessie H. Rudd, 
Pembroke College, Providence; President-Elect—Mr. John 
Rudert, Aldrich. High School, Warwick; Vice President 
(Health)—Mrs. Bertha Andrews, Rhode Island College of 
Education; Vice President (Physical Education)—Mr. John 
F. Winans, Central High School, Providence; Vice President 
(Recreation) —Rev. Father William Delaney, Catholic Youth 
Organization, Providence; Secretary—Miss Martha Jones, 
East High School, Pawtucket; Treasurer—Mr. A. Victor 
Skonberg, Roger Williams Junior High School, Providence; 
Corresponding Secretary—Mr. John H. Osterberg, 20 Summer 
Street, Providence. 


VERMONT 

Miss Mary Josephine Shelly, assistant to the president of 
3ennington College, has received leave of absence to serve as 
lieutenant in the Woman’s Naval Reserve in charge of physical 
training. She will be stationed at the Bureau of Navai Per- 
sonnel in Washington and will be in charge of the physical 
education programs in the training schools which are being 
established for the Reserve. 
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WASHINGTON 

At Washington State College the men’s physical education 
department has revamped its whole system, stressing all efforts 
on a physical fitness program, and minimizing archery and 
badminton. 

Dr. Elmer Berry, who has been at Washington State College 
for almost two years, is now teaching at the University of 
Oregon. 

Isabel Kane, dance instructor, 1941-42, at Central Washing- 
ton College of Education at Ellensburg, Washington, is on 
leave from the WAACS. She is now stationed at Fort Des 
Moines with the rank of Lieutenant. Miss Virginia Garrison, 
who was at Teacher’s College, Minot, South Dakota, last 
year, is now dance instructor at the Central Washington 
College. 

Central Washington College has just finished a Mantoux 
test “campaign,” testing every student in school, with X-ray 
follow-up where indicated, under the direction of the Wash- 
ington Association for Tuberculosis. 

At Washington State College a women’s military unit has 
been started with the training of potential officers. An Army 
man is directly in charge, but other than this the Women’s 
Services Corps has no affiliation with the WAACS or the 
WAVES. The program is for women who are interested 1n 
these auxiliary units, with two-thirds of the time spent in 
military drill and tactics and one-third in such activities as 
body mechanics, running, jumping, climbing, and crawling, 
with a view to “efficient and harmonious development” under 
direction of Miss Carrie Brown. This semester, 73 out of 150 
applications were selected for officers’ training. Officers chosen 
from this group will be in charge of training a larger group 
and in giving military drill. The Associated Women Students 
is sponsoring a program of physical fitness for girls on the 
campus, consisting in part of indoor and outdoor exercise each 
day, at least seven hours of sleep each night, breakfast each 
day, and careful eating habits. In each living group the health 
chairman is responsible for seeing that the program is carried 
out. The Women’s Recreation Association is co-operating in 
the program in order to make available activities in which 
students may participate on a purely voluntary basis. 

_ Mrs. Faye Knox is teaching dancing at WSC, replacing 
Mrs. Norma Anderson Johnson who has resigned. Mrs. Knox 
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formerly taught modern dance at the University of Oregon. 

Miss Helen Smith, head of women’s physical education at 
Washington State College, who was on leave last year study- 
ing at New York University, has returned to her duties at 
Pullman. 

Assistant Professor G. Spencer Reeves, University of Wash- 
ington, is in charge of First Aid for the Seattle Civilian De- 
fense Area. 

Associate Professor R. E. Belshaw was recently appointed 
Manager of Athletics at the University of Washington, replac- 
ing Carl Kilgore who accepted a position in connection with 
war service. 

The service program of physical education for men at the 
University of Washington has been expanded and intensified in 
relation to the war effort. Thirty-five hundred men are regis- 
tered in the required activity program this fall quarter. 

The State Department of Educatien recently appointed a 
Curriculum Committee on Health and Physical Education. The 
specific functions are: (1) To study the problem of curriculum 
improvement; (2) to stimulate improvement in practices in 
the schools of the State; (3) to hold meetings with teachers 
in the field; (4) to produce suggestive courses, units, and 
other guides; and (5) to assist in developing production com- 
mittees in local areas. Miss Ellen Waters, West Seattle High 
School, Seattle, is chairman. 

Governor Langley appointed Professor Henry M. Foster 
State Director of Physical Fitness under the State War 
Council. Plans are being formulated to establish local physical 
fitness committees throughout the State. 

The King County Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Association held its spring meeting at Camp William Long 
in West Seattle. The camp itself deserves comment. It is a 
new development and in its 68 acres are 5 miles of trails, a main 
lodge, 9 cabins accommodating 12 people each and one for 16 
persons. These cabins are spaced around a large grassy horse- 
shoe, each has its own outdoor stove and running water. There 
is also Fire Island, a large compass built into the ground and 
a campfire circle. The two things that make Camp William 
Long entirely different, however, are Monitor Rock and the 
“Glacier.” 

On Monitor Rock, which really isn’t very large, every type 
of mountain climbing can be reproduced. Hence it is possible 
for youngsters, and adults too, to learn the intricacies of that 
fascinating sport, mountain climbing, before they get into a 
situation where one miscalculation may mean death not only 
for the untrained individual but also for his companions. 

Down the side of a nearby ravine is the “Glacier” (a rock) 
where snow and ice techniques can be developed. 

Our group was doubly fortunate, for Mr. Clark Sherman, 
who is largely responsible for both of these devices gave us a 
most interesting talk followed by a demonstration of mountain 
climbing and work on the glacier by six boys from his own 
troop. 

The park board hopes to keep Camp William Long as an 
area where camping is taught as distinct from either park or 
playground. 

After a steak roast and the interesting demonstration men- 
tioned above we moved to the lodge for our business meeting. 
There Lt. Commander Witter, U.S.N., told us briefly of his 
work in the Recreation and Welfare Division of the Navy in 
Seattle. 

The following persons were elected officers for 1942-1943: 
President—Clarence Panzica; First Vice-president—Howard 
Clow; Second Vice-president—Mrs. Ethel Way Anderson; 
Sec’y-Treas.—Miss Kathro Kidwell. 


OREGON 


New on the staff at the University of Oregon is Miss Helen 
Petroskey, whose undergraduate work was taken at UCLA, 
and graduate work at Wellesley College, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and University of Iowa. She is in charge of service work, 
intramurals, and sports clubs. 

Esther Arnold, formerly of Salem (Oregon) High School, 
is studying physiotherapy at Walter Reed. 
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The women’s department of physical education at the Uni 
versity of Oregon has revised its requirement as follows: 1 term 
of body conditioning or modern dance; 1 term of swimming ; 
1 term of vigorous team sport; a second term of one of the 
foregoing; 1 term elective; and 1 term of hygiene or health 
education. There will be a strong emphasis on vigorous work 
contributing to strength and endurance. 

Miss Helen Fabricius, formerly of the Oregon College of 
Education at Monmouth, is now teaching at St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Miss Dorothy Gillanders, now in charge of the women’s 
activities at the Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, Oregon, reports a series of cowboy dances held weekly 
on an outdoor terrace as a part of the summer recreation 
program. This winter the program leans toward “at home” 
activities, such as co-educational ping-pong, deck tennis and 
volleyball. Miss Gillanders spoke at The Dallas Teachers’ 
Institute on October 2 to the 5-8th grade group on “Patriotism 
and Play.” 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon, lost from its physical 
education staff: Dr. Albert Stout, teacher of anatomy, 
physiology and nutrition; Harold Oaks, assistant coach, and 
Miss Ruth Henry, formerly head of the women’s department 
Miss Henry has joined the WAACS. Mrs. H. Parant is 
filling Miss Henry’s position and Dr. Jane Dirks has taken 
over the work previously done by Dr. Stout. 

Reed College reports a new instructor in dancing, Mi 
Madelyn Stearns, filling the vacancy left when Elizabeth 
Nichols went to Smith. Evelyn Hasenmayer, in charge of 
women’s activities at Reed, reports much interest in soccer 
and archery, and a successful candlelight splash and bonfire 
get-together for the new students. 

Dorothea Lensch of the Portland Park Bureau attended the 
Recreation convention in Ohio. Mrs. Ruth Hurd, of Port 
land, is leaving to go with the A.R.C., and Agnes McQuarrie 
and Rosemary Hess are established at Sellwood community 
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house. 

In Portland Mr. Paul H. Durham is coaching athletics at 
Commerce High School; Miss Amie Thyng is the new instruc 
tor of health and physical education at Commerce High School ; 
Miss Katherine S. Fox, formerly of Eugene High School, is 
the instructor of health and physical education at Franklin 
High, taking the place of Miss Misley, who was married this 
summer; Miss Betty Riesch is instructor in health and physical 
education at Jefferson High; and Mr. Richard Emerson is the 
head coach and instructor in physical education at Lincoln High 
New at Roosevelt High are Mr. Mason, M. McCoy, formerly 
at Veronica High; and Mr. John R. Lewis, formerly at Puyadl 
lup, Washington. 

Miss Margaret Mylne, of the Idaho at 
Moscow, completed her work for the M.A. degree at Stanford 
University. The title of her thesis was “An Evaluation of 
the Programs of Health Instruction of the Secondary Schools 


of Idaho.” 
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KANSAS 
At the meeting of the Kansas State 
Education meeting held with the Kansas State 
Annual meeting at Topeka, Kansas, on November 5, 6, 7, 
Miss Ardis Hill of Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, was elected chairman for 1943 of the combined men’s 


Health and Phy sical 
Teachers 


and women’s group. Mr. Vanek of Topeka High School was 
elected chairman of the men’s group tor 1943 


IOWA By Dorothy Humiston 


The Waterloo schools have cause for rejoicing in a real 
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“victory.” The City Medical Society agreed to give annual 
health examinations to all the school children. Batteries of 
physicians went to various school buildings and checked the 
children, taking all the boys one week, and the next, all the 
girls. Permanent health cards have been set up. Finn Eric- 
son, physical education instructor in the Waterloo schools, 
has been instrumental in initiating and carrying through this 
excellent move. 

Late last spring Cornell College at Mt. Vernon completed 
the reorganization of their physical education program by 
receiving recognition from the administration as the Division 
of Health and Physical Education with Dr. Glenn Cunningham 
as head. A full major was adopted. A statement of the pro- 
gram is as follows: 

“On May 6, 1942, the entire program for men and women 
was amplified as a permanent rather than an emergency plan. 
Beginning in September, the women students will be required 
to take four years of physical education, receiving .5 hours 
of credit each semester for a 3 hour per week schedule. The 
men will have the same requirement except that for the 
emergency period they will have five hours per week. 

“Each student in school will be required to have six hours 
within the Division of Health and Physical Education, only 
four of which may be in Required Activities; the other two 
will be in the area of personal and community hygiene if there 
is not good secondary school background but may be other- 
wise elected if the student has had that background.” 

Roy Moore of Creston writes that there was a “definite 
evolution in the attitude of the coaches at the Spirit Lake 
Coaching Clinic in August toward seeing the athletic program 
in the correct light of a physical education program.” He 
has observed throughout the state much intensification of the 
physical education program, stepping up the time allotment 
from 0 to 5 periods in many schools and very few with less 
than three periods. Obstacle courses have become a popular 
training device. 

Three new members have been added to the Women’s 
Physical Education staff of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
namely, Miss June Breck, a graduate of the University of 
California; Miss Dorothy Jane Power, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois; and Miss Mary Elizabeth Stowell, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 

The requirement in physical education has been increased to 
include three periods, not only for freshmen and sophomore 
students, but also junior and senior women. President Charles 
E. Friley has required all students at Iowa State College to 
participate in physical education at least three periods per 
week, 

The women students have been voluntarily organized by 
the Health Committee of the Student Defense Council in a 
Voluntary Physical Fitness Program. This program consists 
of all women participating in conditioning exercises daily, at 
their respective sororities and dormitories. These students 
will be led by student leaders, who meet once each week with 
Dr. Germaine G. Guiot, Head of the Women’s Physical Ed- 
ucation Department, for training in this leadership. 


A demonstration of physical education was given before the 
general assembly of the Iowa State Teachers Convention at 
Des Moines. The program consisted of body-building calis- 
thenics, dancing, tumbling, and rope jumping. Theresa Ander 
son, instructor in physical education at North High School, 
was general chairman. 

The old art of rope jumping at North High School has 
proved a very popular activity. A great number of girls are 
becoming very skillful. The girls use combinations of small 
ropes with one or more large ropes. The girls who reach the 
highest proficiency are the girls with a high motor quotient, 
excellent rhythm, and with a high degree of mental ability 

A mass meeting of women students was held recently on 
the campus of the State University of Iowa for the purpose of 
introducing several new projects in the physical fitness pro- 
gram. Sponsored by the war service committee of the Wo- 
men’s Recreation Association, the physical fitness program 
has met with marked enthusiasm on the part of Iowa coeds 
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Principal speakers at the mass meeting were Third Officers 
Donna Niles, physical training director, and Jane Mauerhan, 
public relations department of the WAAC. Lieutenant Niles, 
in speaking to the University women, emphasized the im- 
portance of fitness to members of the WAACs, stressing the 
women’s need to be physically equipped to meet any emergency. 
She urged college women to recognize the need for physical 
efficiency and to avail themselves of the excellent oppor- 
tunities that are theirs while in school to learn how to keep 
fit. 

The new projects introduced by the students were the 
“Travel a Century” Club, a Volunteer Leaders’ group and 
volunteer evening physical fitness classes. The “Travel a 
Century” Club, based on the Century Club of Cornell Col- 
lege, will give membership to every individual who hikes, 
bikes, or swims 100 miles during the year. Competition by 
housing units is being encouraged by setting up goals to be 
achieved by each unit. The first goal is Chicago and recog- 
nition will be given to the house first reaching Chicago in 
cumulative mileage. The University goal is to reach Tokyo 
by spring. 

A Volunteer Leaders’ group has been organized. This pro 
gram will be a leadership training course of fifteen hours, 
followed by hours of apprenticeship—practical experience in 
play leadership on playgrounds, in hospitals, schools, and com- 
munity centers. One hundred and fifty girls have indicated 
interest in the course which has been planned by Dr. Elizabeth 
Halsey and Miss Miriam Taylor of the Physical Education 
Department. 

Leaders from each dormitory and sorority housing unit have 
been selected and are being trained by Miss Loraine Frost to 
conduct classes in conditioning exercises within the units each 
night. In this way more of the university women are being 
reached by our volunteer program. 

Each of the subsidiary clubs of the Women’s Recreation 
Association has selected a service project of direct contribution 
to the war effort. The Hockey Club sponsored a Saturday 
Hockey Clinic for local high school girls. The Seals Club is 
offering a program of Lifesaving and Water Safety. 

The physical education programs at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, have been increased to include five 
periods a week for men and two or more for women for four 
years. All women registered in physical education classes 
meeting three days per week are working on an intensive con- 
ditioning program of exercises, stunts, and vigorous games 
on the third day. Volunteer groups meet twice a week to learn 
new “fitness techniques” for home and housing unit practice. 


Dr. Monica R. Wild, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Cedar Falls, attended a_ three-day 
regional training institute at Lincoln, Nebraska, sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education for the discussion and pro- 
motion of a physical fitness program through physical and 
health education. 

Dr. Monica Wild, Miss Doris E. White and Dr. Dorothy 
Humiston, of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Cedar Falls, gave lectures and demonstrations of the 
Iowa Plan of Physical Education before some 1900 rural and 
elementary teachers at a series of Tri-County Institutes under 
the sponsorship of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Paul Brechler of S.U.I., and Lieutenant Otto Vogel of 
the Iowa City Pre-Flight Naval School presented the physical 
fitness program for high school boys at the Tri-County Insti 
tutes. 


MISSOURI By Frances Fuller 

The Missouri State Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation meeting was held in conjunction with the State 
Teachers Association at Kansas City, Missouri, Friday, De 
cember 4, 1942, under the direction of President Rosina Koet- 
ting of Cape Girardeau and Vice-President Otto P. Rost, St. 
Louis Public Schools. 

Two of the principal speakers were A. H. Pritzlaff, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, Chicago Public Schools, and Major 
James A. Elliott, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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How We Do lt 


Devices for Putting up Nets 





T may be difficult, in some instances, to devise a method 

by which a net—volley ball or badminton—may be put up 
in the gymnasium quickly and successfully. The gymnasium 
floor may be so equipped with metal plates that either posts 
with guy ropes or posts with floor screws may be used. On 
the other hand, if there is no such equipment, the following 
suggestions may prove useful. 
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Figure 1 




















Figure 2 





Figure 3 


Figure 1 represents a method for putting up either a 
volley ball net or a badminton net. If badminton nets are not 
available, a volleyball net, set up at the correct height, may 
bée “used as’ awnet. for two badminton courts. On one wall of 
the gymnasium are two hooks over which loops in the net 
ropes are placed; on the other wall are a hook and a reel, with 
which the net may be tightened quickly. 

Weighted wheels with posts in the center may be employed 
as shown in Figure 2. Posts with these bases may be moved 
around quite easily. This plan is used in the field house at 
Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Figure 3 represents a method of setting up three badminton 
nets. Hooks are put on the floor at either end of the gym- 
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One-half inch manila rope, the length of the gym 
Wooden 


nasium. 
nasium, is strung through the top band of each net. 
supports, which have a notch in the top of the vertical board, 
are used between courts. These tighten the rope and prevent 
the nets from sagging 


EpNA COLE 
Cheyenne High School 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


An Indoor Obstacle Course 


N reading magazine articles, I have seen plans for outdoor 

obstacle courses to develop physical fitness. Sometimes, 
however, we find outdoor conditions such that we can not use 
these courses. At North High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
the writer put into use an indoor obstacle course, using the 
equipment we have in the gymnasium. I am sure other physical 
education directors could work out a course, if they have not 
already done so, that the boys would enjoy very much and 
which would develop endurance and build them up physically. 
On days that we have an obstacle race the boys call them- 
selves “The Commandos of Tomorrow.” The girls, incidentally, 
have also tried this course. 

We need no incentives or motivation, but we have speed tests 
and endurance records. The boys run the course and try to go 
around once more than the record at that time. We stress 
speed at all times and divide the boys into four classes, using 
their Physical Fitness Index, to develop better competition. 

For those who have similar equipment the course is as 
follows: 

1. Starting at 'the side of the gymnasium is the hedgehop, 
made of boxes put together by our Industrial Arts Department. 

The rope climb. Two ropes, 4 feet apart; climb one and 
down the other. 

3. Jump to buck, to rings, swing over to second buck. From 
second buck, jump to mat 8 feet away. 

4. Up the side of wall, grabbing the bar holding the basket 
ball backboard. Swing to opposite side and drop. (In doing 
this, most boys take one step against the wall and can reach 
the bar. Of course many fail the first few times. The smaller 
boys use the take-off board or springboard. 

5. Under low bar on jumping standards. 

6. Hit punching bag with picture of Hitler on the outside 

7. Up wall ladder to top rung (10 feet high) and jump to 
mats 9 feet away from wall. 

8. Jump to buck under basket. Hand over hand to the wall, 
across back bar and come out to back board. (This back board 
is about 12 feet from the wall.) Drop to floor. 

9. Under low bar on jumping standards. 

10. Run to top of bleachers (15 rows high) and come back 
down head first on stomachs about 15 feet away from the 
stairs going up. 

11. Walk across parallel bars and jump to mat some distance 
away. (These may be raised or lowered, depending upon the 
class of boys going through the race.) 

12. Over the top of a horizontal bar at its top height. This 
is covered with mats to make it like scaling a wall. 

13. Over side horse raised to its highest level. 

14. Through the base for a Goal-Hi basket, laid on its 
side. We call this the “Gestapo” as there are 3 openings and 
the boys must go through all 3 and many shins are bumped 
In other words they take some knocks. 

Across travelling rings to the finish. We have 4 travel- 
ling rings. 

I do not know if this would be of value 
of boys’ physical education, but I have found so much enthusi- 
asm from freshmen to seniors that I would like to give the 
idea to all who have not thought of trying to make up an 
indoor obstacle course. 


to other directors 


Ropert W. 


North High School 


GRIFFITH 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 











HE Personality-Guidance Counselors Association met on 
November 18 in the New York University Auditorium. Its 
theme was “Vitality for Victory.” Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University spoke on the topic “Vitality for Morale.” 
* 7 + 
HE annual meeting and luncheon of the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, on November 12. Dr. James S. Plant, Director 
of the Essex County Juvenile Center, Newark, New Jersey, 
spoke on the subject, “Our Faith in Mental Hygiene in a 
World at War—lIts Challenge for Future Generations.” 
* * * 
MONTHLY bulletin board poster service has been started 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and is available 
through !ccal tuberculosis associations. The first set of four 
posters covers the subjects of spitting, sleep and rest, care of 
colds, and periodic medical examinations. 
* * & 
HE first edition of an annual Musician’s Pocket Almanac 
has been announced by G. Schirmer, Inc., of New York. A 
new edition, containing interesting dates of musical history, 
will be published each year from now on and will be on sale 
at a nominal price. 
* * * 
bie Association office has received a copy of the Official 
Rules of Card Games, 40th Edition, distributed by the United 
States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The rules 
given cover bridge, pinochle, poker, rummy, and every imagin 
able form of solitaire and group game. 
. 2 & 
EVERAL useful mimeographed publications on recreation 
programs and administration are issued by the Recreation 
Division, Work Projects Administration, 1734 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C., and are available in limited num 
bers without charge. A list of these publications may be 
obtained from the Recreation Division. 





° 
Looking Forward 
(Continued from page 589) 

At the present time we find people from all walks 
of life volunteering to “do something” in order to aid 
our country. Most people wish to do something that 
will aid America and at the same time relieve them 
selves of various pent-up emotions. This holds true 
for adolescents just as much as adults. Who but the 
physical educator is the logical person to guide the 
young people in their desire to “do something” toward 
socially sound paths that may aid both themselves and 
our nation. 

For the duration of the war anyway, more and more 
emphasis will be placed on physical education. Addi- 
tional responsibility will be delegated to members of 
this profession to see that American youth grows up 
able to adjust itself to the rigors that will confront 
citizens of a wartime democracy. 

Gymnastics and apparatus work will have a definite 
place in our 1966 program. There will be carry-over 
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Safety Education Pre-Conference 


Summary of the meeting at the New Orleans 
Convention, April, 1942 


The Pre-Conference on Safety Education at the 
New Orleans Convention included two panel discus- 
sions: (1) “National Agencies Appraise Safety Educa- 
tion in Relation to the National Emergency,” and (2) 
“What Can Schools Do to Gear Their Safety Pro- 
grame to National Defense?” In addition, several ad- 
dresses which are summarized herewith completed an 
unusually interesting program. 

“The Well-Balanced State Program in Safety Edu- 
cation.”” Paul F. Hill, lowa. 

Mr. Hill indicated a wide variety in the organiza- 
tion and administration of safety education in the 
various states. A well-balanced program, regardless 
of its organizational pattern, should reach all age 
levels in the home, school, and community. Secondly, 
a state program in safety education must inform the 
public of all the common hazards which lead to death, 
injury, and property damage. A third activity of a 
well-rounded state program is that of field super- 
vision and aid to every city and county of the state. 

“The Contribution of First Aid to Safety FEduca- 
tion.” Porter Tull, Louisiana. 

Training persons in first aid amounts to positive 
safety education. The primary purpose of first-aid 
training is to prevent accidents. 
have proved that first-aid training is equally valuable 
in war and in peace. Safety education should train 
first-aid workers for the industries. Safety education 
is definitely a part of the protective services of civilian 
defense. Training in first-aid, the organization of 
first-aid detachments, training in fire fighting and the 
other protective services in the schools will arouse 
students to the realization of the significance of our 


Recent experiences 


present emergency. 

“A Few Problems in Safety Education.” N. P 
Neverman, Wisconsin. 

Safety education in connection with the athletic 
program offers a real challenge to all interested in 
health and physical education. A few of the problems 
which must be considered in safety education are (1) 
permitting only those physically fit 
(2) keeping injured boys out of competition until they 
are fully recovered; (3) equalization of competition ; 


to participate ; 


(4) the problem of speeding up games and ample 

(5) limiting the number of 

events in which a boy may compete in track; and (6) 

study and care of equipment and conditions of play 
“Utilizing Community Resources in a School Safety 

James V. Griffin, Illinois. 

Community groups must not only be a source of 


replacements of players; 


Program.” 


information for our school safety program but these 
groups must also find the school ready to cooperate in 
a common cause. Local community resources may be 
used in a school safety program in four basic ways: 
materials, incursions, excursions, and related service 
activities. 

“Safety Education—Retrospect and Prospect.” Al 
bert W. Whitney, New York. 

Safety education is now recognized as being primar 
ily concerned with the formation of attitudes and 
judgments. There is, however, a very considerable 
basis of fact that must be provided, and there are 
skills that must be acquired and habits which must be 
established. 

We need have very little concern about the future 
The education of the future is 
going to be far more realistic and far more effective 
than the education of the past. Safety, health, physical 
education, and recreation which have such direct re 


of safety education. 


lationships to life will be an important part of the 





from our present day army and navy physical educa- 
tion body-building programs which today utilize gym- 
nastics to a large extent. These conditioning exercises, 
I believe, will be used in high schools and colleges 
alike. In other words, there will be a certain amount 
of the old formal type program which has proven its 
usefulness, incorporated into our present dynamic and 
progressive program. We must be careful as we in- 
corporate certain aspects of formalism, not to swing 
back to a formal program of a static nature. Sports 
for all with their resulting physical, mental, and social 
aspects, must and shall be continued; for this is part 
of the American way of life and well suited to our 
temperament. We must continue to emphasize and 
publicize the importance to democracy of the benefits 
from our present day intramural programs. Effort 
must be made to bring as many students as possible 
in all secondary schools into the active participation 
of these programs. 

By 1966 it will be much easier for the physical edu- 
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nucleus for the education of the future »« 
cator to convince the average American community 


that health, physical education, and recreation are im- 
portant phases of community life. The next twenty 
five years are going to see great strides taken in the 
field of community recreation. By this term is meant 
not only the aspect of physical education, but also all 
the other areas which may contribute to and develop 
interest in these programs. Plays, carnivals, dances, 
crafts, hobbies, clubs, and classes are but a portion 
of the community program. All of these will not come 
under the physical educator’s direct leadership but 
many will, and a well-balanced program will coordi 
nate to a considerable extent all of these varied phases 
It must be well balanced, for only with a varied and 
interesting program can the maximum number of per 
sons be reached. After all, few men of forty are going 
to have any desire to go to the community center, 
which in most places will be the high school, to play 
a strenuous game of basketball. 
this age might be reached by the possibility of taking 


Yet many people of 
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part in a photography club or derive much satisfac- 
tion from a class in first aid. Young, old, middle-aged, 
and both sexes will be reached eventually. We will 
not have reached the ultimate by 1966 (America has 
a dream!) but a considerable stride in this direction 
will have been taken. At the present time the cost of 
supporting such a program is the chief reason in many 
places for the lack of it. The necessary remuneration 
for trained leadership, heating, lighting, and janitorial 
service contribute to the problem. The time-worn tra- 
dition of “schools for school-children only” is some- 
times advanced as an objection. But all of these can 
and must be overcome. Adequate remuneration will 
bring about trained leadership, and adequate education 
of the citizens of the community will bring about 
recognition that the mental, emotional, and 
physical advancements will give far more in return 
than could possibly be purchased by any other ex- 
penditure of community money. In other words, rec- 
ognition of the importance of the program by the com- 
munity, is vitally necessary if we are to approach any- 


social, 


where near our goal. 


T MAY be well to discuss rather briefly the person 

who is most affected by the physical education pro- 
gram in the school today. Obviously, although occa- 
sionally overlooked, this is the child. One of the im- 
portant duties of the physical educator is to reconcile 
the child’s whole personality, physically, emotionally, 
mentally, and socially with a well-balanced orientation 
to the American way of life and its subsequent goals. 
This is obviously tied up with the state of affairs that 
will prevail in 1966. For upon the success of this duty 
in the immediate future will depend the success of the 
American nation twenty-five years from now. We 
realize that the growth and learning process of any 
child is a complex thing involving many interrelated 
factors. His mastery of any skill cannot and will not 
outrace his maturation potentialities. We do not ex- 
pect, as do some parents, the average ten-year-old to 
perform the motor skills of a twelve- or fourteen- 
year-old, and we appreciate this fact in planning pro- 
grams. From a more inclusive and comprehensive 
viewpoint we see, and again we must show the public, 
that physical education is a dynamic, ever-improving 
and a long-range planning profession. It is no more 
static than its cousin medicine. It is no less important 
than good health, and it is no less active than a grow- 
ing child. As our knowledge of why children act as 
they do increases, we shall take advantage of it and 
use it. None of us, I am sure, would say that we 
have come anywhere near fulfilling our ultimate ob- 
jectives. But as our knowledge increases, as our tech- 
nique improves, and as the general standard in ability 
of physical educators improves, we shall draw nearer 
the attainment of our goals. 

It is not hard to see that physical education cannot 
outrace the maturation of our democracy as a whole. 
any more than the child’s development of abilities can 
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outrace his growth potentialities. Thus we must be 
ready to take advantage of scientific discoveries of the 
future as well as applying those which we know today. 
We must be ready to effect shifts in emphasis neces- 
sary to our social growth and development. 

In 1966 the program will be planned to meet the 
needs, interests, abilities, disabilities, and individual 


differences of the pupils. The minority will not be 
catered to nor will the majority, but both will be con- 
sidered. Moreover, each student will receive much 
more time for the physical education program in 1966. 
This will include the atypical group. We must re- 
member that these children enjoy nearly everything 
that interests a normal child of the same age level; 
therefore the activities should be limited only by the 
doctor’s recommendation and the teacher’s careful 
guidance. 

It would be foolish to predict that in 1966, physical 
education will consist mainly of gymnastics, or mainly 
of games and sports, for at the present time the trend 
is definitely toward a well-rounded and varied pro- 
gram. We try to reach the greatest number of people 
possible. At the moment the emphasis is on physical 
fitness for the nation as a whole and our youth in 
particular. Some think that conditioning exercises will 
play a large part in our program for the immediate 
future. This is probably true. If in 1966 we should 
be engaged in a conflict such as we are today, the em- 
phasis may well be on gymnastics and rugged sports. 
If however, we should be at peace, the community 
life of this nation will be the richest and most enjoy- 
able this country has ever known. This will be due 
largely to the extension of physical education to em- 
brace the whole community. But let us first be sure 
that we win the present conflict, and then the peace 
America’s great dream marches on. we 





U. S. Navy Program 


(Continued from page 573) 


Brooklyn College; Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Sec- 
retary, A.A.H.P.E.R.; and Sheldon Clark, Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Army and Navy Committee of Wel- 
fare and Relief. Mr. Sam Crocker of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee of Welfare and Relief has been 
elected honorary member. 

With the ability and enthusiasm of Naval instructors 
and directors, civilian advisors, and a body of eager 
bluejackets the Navy is pointing toward a most vigor- 
ous and complete program for physical fitness—a pro- 
gram to help produce the ablest body of men aboard 
ship. 

As part designer of the program, the author wants 
to say a word on the far-sightedness of the nation’s 
physical educators. Under difficult handicaps, physical 
education has struggled to final recognition, which is 
due only to the determination of a small group of out- 
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standing men and women in the field. Had these people 
not persevered in getting physical education to be a 
recognized part of the better college curricula, the 
Navy’s physical fitness program would not be the kind 
it is, or where it is today. There are no soft berths 
and every man can look forward to action before this 
struggle for national existence is over. We cannot in- 
culcate the spirit of “willingness to die for one’s coun- 
try” if we are not ready to lead by example. It took 
a war to bring physical education to its full recogni- 
tion and it might take a war to show that its leaders 
can be, in addition to physical instructors, hard-hitting 
aggressive sailor-warriors. 


—_—__e— — 


Wartime Responsibility 
(Continued from page 595) 


17. Recommend to school administrators that, where 
it has been necessary to curtail the interscholastic ath- 
letic program, time (not lunch period) be set aside 
for an extensive and vigorous intramural program. 

B. That the units accept these wartime responst- 
bilities: 

1. Offer, without delay, the services of your unit 
to the Local Office of Civilian Defense for the promo- 
tion of a local physical fitness program. 

2. Suggest to the Local OCD Council the need for 
appointing a qualified volunteer as Local “Physical 
Fitness” Director, if one has not been appointed, or, 
if the Local OCD Council is not planning to include 
such a person in its organization, take the initiative in 
placing someone professionally qualified in charge of 
a local physical fitness program. 

3. Suggest to the Local OCD Council, where such a 
committee is not already at work, that a committee 
composed of representatives from all contributing 
fields be set up immediately to help plan a program 
in health, physical education, and recreation to tie in 
with the war effort for the promotion of physical 
efficiency. 

4. Suggest to the Local OCD Council, where the 
following activities have not yet been undertaken, the 
unit will be glad to assist in: making a survey of com 
munity needs ; making a survey of community facilities ; 
making a survey of the trained volunteer leaders in 
health, physical education, and recreation available in 
the community; mobilizing the volunteer services of 
teachers in physical education and recreation, so these 
people may be used for their own specialized services 
in the war effort; sponsoring in-service training pro- 
grams through institutes, clinics, refresher courses, 
demonstration courses; instituting some means of eval- 
uating the physical efficiency of adults in the com- 
munity ; sponsoring adult hikes, dances, bicycle parties 
and other similar activities; planning a specific in- 
structional program in adult physical education ; spon- 
soring a speaker’s bureau for the community; organ- 
izing summer time physical education and recreation 
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activities in the community. 


C. That you as an individual accept these wartime 
responsibilities: 


1. Affirm for yourself that your first wartime re- 
sponsibility as a physical education teacher is to con- 
tinue to do the best teaching of which you are capable. 

2. Take a courageous stand in re-affirming your 
belief in all the objectives of physical education 
physiological, sociological, cultural, intellectual — and 
emphasize the point that, although the development of 
physical efficiency must be stressed in the war effort, 
it is not our only contribution to the development of 
the individual. 

3. Protect your health. Volunteer your services for 
the time that you can give without jeopardizing your 
health and your teaching efficiency. 

4. Volunteer your services with the Local Office of 
Civilian Defense in your own specialized or allied fields 
where you can make your greatest contribution. 

5. Learn several new health, physical education, or 
recreation activities demanded by the war effort. 

6. Make sure that each normal student in your 
classes gets vigorous physical activity every day. 

7. Select and teach some vigorous activities that re- 
quire little equipment and material. 

8. Select and teach some self-testing and_ self-pro- 
tective activities. 

9. Renew emphasis on teaching of swimming, es- 
pecially those skills necessitated by war emergencies. 

10. Conserve materials and supplies. 

11. Devise means to evaluate the results of your 
physical education program. 

12. Secure a First-Aid credential or bring your old 
one up to date. 

13. Initiate a student leadership training plan to 
produce qualified assistants to work under the con- 
tinuous personal supervision of fully trained teachers. 

14. Organize an intensified intramural program that 
will attract all your students. 

15. Make a special effort to inform yourself con- 
cerning the avenues and agencies through which stu- 
dents can contribute to the war effort and then stimu- 
late student interest in assuming a wartime responsi- 
bility in one of these agencies. 

16. Invite parents and other members of the com- 
munity to participate in some of your school activities. 

17. Make it your personal responsibility to encour- 
age your students to have physical defects corrected, 
as recommended by a physician. 

18. Make every effort to secure for professional 
training in physical education, recreation, and health 
education, those high school students who have the 
qualities of leadership, intellect, health and morale, 
and excellent neuro-muscular skill that are essential 
for teaching in these fields. Give your administrators 
and guidance counselors information about the type of 
person who should be advised to major in the physical 
education profession. 

The committee expresses its appreciation for the 
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help and advice given by the following people: Emily 
Cost, Fresno State College; Martha Deane, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Karl W. Kaiser, 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario; W. H. Orion, 
State Department of Education, California, now Lt. 
U.S.N., 12th Naval District; 
Verhulst, Whittier College. 


Commander, Lucille 
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Physical Education for All 


(Continued from page 587) 


manual art projects. Additional equipment for the cor 
rective program includes: 


rolled turkish towels or 


extension rolls made from 
from small canvas pillows 
stuffed with kapok; canvas bags filled with sand in 
varying amounts to be used as weights; a plumb line 
made from a piece of strong cord with an iron bob on 
the end; jacks and marbles; and a blanket, turnished 
by each student, to be used as a mat. Of course, the 
equipment used by students in the regular activity 
classes is also available to the smaller group. 

The problem of leadership may be solved by the ex 
tensive use of student leaders in both the regular and 
Students in the latter program 
are as eager and able to be group leaders as are those 


the modified program. 

in the general program. Leaders are chosen from stu- 
dents who will remain in the class at least one semester 
They help in distributing the individual cards, get out 
and put away equipment, take attendance, and bring 
any problem that may arise to the attention of the in- 
structor. Their chief function, however, is to keep the 
class intact and moving smoothly. It is their responsi 

bility to see that all students are taking part in some 
activity, to answer questions on rules of various games 
and to be helpful wherever needed. 

The division of the instructor’s time is largely de 
termined by the relative size of the two classes. The 
amount of actual class time spent with the physically 
handicapped students will probably depend on the ac 
tivity going on in the general program. ‘Therefore the 
instructor should plan for the modified program ac- 
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tivities that are easily learned and need little super- 
vision when the demands of the general program are NEW (24th) EDITION JUST READY 
great. Examples of these activities are darts, ring 


tennis, bounce ball, shuffleboard, horseshoe pitching, GRAY’S ANATOMY 


quoits, and bowling. 


The limited amount of time spent with the restricted Thoroughly Revised and Re-edited 
group must be supplemented by individual conferences 
outside of class time. The conference period is very By WARREN H. LEWIS, B.S., M.D. 
important to the student. It is at this time that the Ihe Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 
instructor helps him balance his daily activities both in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and out of school, and helps lay the foundation for a 


; ‘ ‘ Imperial octavo, 1428 pages, illustrated 
better adjustment to his handicap. re . rn pe 


with 1256 engravings, mostly in colors. 
Buckram, $12.00, net. 

N order that the instructor may do his best in formu- 

lating ways and means of helping the student, it is 

essential that he weigh the evidence from numerous 

reports ; first, the visiting teacher’s report which gives 

the social and economic status of the family, the rela- 


The new edition of this classic work is unique in 
that the editor has had the assistance ef a staff of 
six distinguished anatomists with wide experience in 


both teaching and research. The result is a thorough 


tionship and the responsibility of the student to the and authoritative revision. In its currest edition, 
family, and the type of environment that has influenced Gray's Anatomy is still the most labor-saving and 
his background as well as the one in which he now practical text on the subject, unequalled in arrange- 
lives; second, the past and present academic load plus ment and unexcelled in its accuracy and the clarity 
the extra-curricular activities; and third, the results of of its concise yet comprehensive presentation. 


the physical examination and the physician’s recom 
mendations. With this broad picture the instructor is 
able to begin a program which should constructively LEA & FEBIGER 
aid the student. 

During the conference period the instructor draws 
from the student bits of information needed to clarify 
anything which he does not understand in the reports. 
It is at this time that the student often discloses his 
doubts, fears, ambitions, and desires. The academic 
load, extra-curricular activities, and responsibilities out- 
side of school are discussed with the student in the light 
of the results of the physical examination. Together a 
the instructor and student work out a satisfactory ad- 
justment to the daily program wherever needed. This 
may include balancing the diet, increasing the number 
of hours of sleep, adding periods of rest during the 
day, suggesting ways of combating constipation and For GIRLS 
dysmenorrhea, reducing the academic load, cutting 
down on extra-curricular activities, or overcoming 


habitual fears. In general the student learns to live NATIONAL OFFERS ee 
and move in an atmosphere designed especially for his BIG VALUES IN GYM 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















welfare. SUITS THIS YEAR! 
A full record is made of what takes place during the ge NATIONAL suits are full cut with 
conference so that suggestions made at that time may action free" tallering. 


be checked upon at the next conference and at the end tiene SS ee 


of the year a complete record is available. It is desir- —— 
. ; . All NATI 
able that the parent work hand in hand with the in- * fF pa yg oe ge a 
structor. Following each conference a note is sent to Se Se See wom 

“age NATIONAL styl t and mod- 
the parents stating the student’s improvement or re- >. 4 e—teleees te look and ‘weer & 
gression and asking their continued cooperation in ee eee 
helping the student to follow further suggestions. ee. 4 pod a oe an ae eataien 

The student in the modified activity class should have TODAY. Address Miss Mary Collins. 
a second physical examination in the spring, if at all NATIONAL 
possible. This enables the instructor to check upon the SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO 
student’s general health, as well as the changes in de- ~ : 
7 : 362-372 MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 

gree and nature of the defect causing this handicap; it 
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gives some indication as to whether or not the program 
has been beneficial ; and it gives the physician an oppor- 
tunity to advise in regard to further activity. 

The general program and the modified activity pro- 
gram should be flexible enough so that a student may 
move from one to the other when the situation war- 
rants it. For example, when the physician has recom 
mended activities such as social dancing, modern danc- 
ing, folk dancing, tap dancing, tumbling, tennis, arch- 
ery, or golf for an individual in the modified program, 
that student takes part in the general program when- 
ever one of these activities is offered; or if a student 
returns to school recuperating from some disabling dis- 
ease, has had an injury, or is suffering from any one 
of a number of temporary ailments, he in turn joins 
the modified activity class until the physician or the in- 
structor thinks it wise for him to return to the regular 
program. 

To summarize, the dual program represents a com- 
promise between the separate program designed exclu- 
sively for the handicapped and the alternative of no 
The dual program is certainly better 
The physical benefits to the 


program at all. 
than no program at all. 
student may not be as great as in the separate program 
but the psychological advantage is greater in that they 
continue to adjust themselves to the normal way of 
living. The dual program provides for the temporarily 


disabled without the difficulty of rescheduling ; 


it per- 
mits the interchange of students from one class to the 
other without the disruption of either class, and it 
offers the student an opportunity, through participa- 
tion, to appreciate the values of both programs. 

The dual program is not easy to administer and con- 
sumes a great deal of the instructor’s time, but it can 
be done with careful and intensive planning, and the 
results are well worth the effort. me 


A Club for Boys 


(Continued from page 586) 





Almost too numerous to mention are the many spe 
cial features that enter into our program. We ar- 
range for various kinds of educational trips, provide 
free tickets to sports events for boys who cannot af- 
ford them, and show a full program of movies for 
members each week. Parties are held for the boys at 
Hallowe’en and Christmas time with games, prizes, 
refreshments, and gifts. Last year we held an auction 
for our members to get rid of a large assortment of 
articles that had been accumulating in the club. We 
had a good time and the boys learned what an auction 
is and how it is managed. Then, there are picnics, 


1 
| 
I 


weight-lifting competitions, open house 


g programs, 
parents’ nights, dances, club newspaper, camp reunion, 
hobby clubs, alumni association, and weekly movies. 
Not only do we want the boy related to the club 
but we try to relate the club to the home via our 
Family Visitor, a social case worker. Boys with prob- 


lems are referred to her. Family contacts are made 
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and if the situation warrants it, we make referrals to 


the proper social agency for assistance. These investi- 
gations make it possible for us to make a more equit- 
able distribution of free club memberships and free 
camping or reduced rates. Of course, knowledge of 
the home situation makes it much easier to work with 
a boy no matter what his problems are. 

Many clubs have complete health departments, 1n- 
cluding dental clinics, which give health examinations 
and a thorough follow-up service to each member. 
These are features that our club cannot claim. How- 
ever, through our Family Visitor we have been able 
to assist a good many boys with a variety of health 
problems by referrals to health agencies. 

To make ourselves more useful and valuable to the 
community, we operate a kindergarten and a_ baby 
clinic. These are both free. The kindergarten oper- 
ates from 9 to 12 A. M. for children four and five 
vears of age. Our attendance runs from ten to twenty 
each morning. They meet in the junior games room 
and a trained teacher is in charge. The baby clinic 
is under the supervision of our State Board of Health 
and is held every Tuesday afternoon with an attend- 
ance of from twenty to forty-five babies and mothers. 
The babies get checked over, problems are discussed, 
immunization given, and advice offered where indi- 
cated. This is carried on in our library and kitchen. 


UR work is chiefly leisure-time recreation, but 

one can easily see where we are also doing health 
education, physical education, and vocational educa- 
tion. And no center like ours would operate without 
some kind of music and dramatic work. In our case, 
these are of a simple, informal nature, but some clubs 
have done outstanding work in these two fields. As 
a matter of fact we touch all phases of a boy’s life. 
That is really our purpose. We want to help promote 
and emphasize all of the good influences that enter 
into a boy’s life so that as he comes of age he will 
have acquired a philosophy of life tha‘ will make 
him want to be a good citizen, appreciate the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities involved, and permit him 
to achieve his share of happiness also. Our contact 
with the boy during his leisure time is mostly an at- 
tempt to solidify and add to the knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes taught by other community 
agencies. 

Each club is unique in itself and yet all have a 
similiarity of spirit about them that is quite obvious. 
ach has grown out of a felt need. The work has 
heen sponsored, promoted, and financed by a group 
of farsighted, socially-minded citizens who make up 
the board of directors. These clubs are located in 
crowded neighborhoods where low incomes and large 
families are the rule and they are open to any boy 
who is interested in a place to have fun. Finally, it 
is characteristic of these clubs to be active. No fool- 
ing! Here we have a laboratory of learning and ex- 


perience as broad as the boundary of wholesomeness 
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1942-43 consists of the following mem- ot the conditions listed below: ograph form 
bers : 1. An elected office holder in the Na- Please send nominations and biological 
Dr. John Bovard, University of Cali- tional Association. data blanks to the member of the Honor 
fornia, Los Angeles, California (South 2. President of District Association. Award Committee who represents you 
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Mr. Emil Rath, Board of Education, 8. Outstanding leadership in some spe 
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Miss Fannie Shaw, Florida State Col- tion, health education, or 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Florida included in the 
(Southern). 9. Committee 

Miss Helen Manley, Chairman, Public 
Schools, University City, Missouri. or national organizations, either in_ this 

The members of the Committee would 
appreciate the cooperation of 
of the Association in 
the Fellowship 
nomination, the 


recreation not oy 
above. 
work over a_ period of 


three or more years with local, district, 


organization or an organization affiliated 
with the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

10. Twenty or 
education groups, conventions, assemblies, 
luncheon 


members 
nominations for 
Award. In making a 
following should 


more addresses before 


facts 





meetings, radio presentations, 


be kept in mind: 
The candidate must be at least 


years of age; 


forty 
hold the equivalent of a 
master’s degree; have at least ten years 
experience as a teacher in the field of 
physical education, health education, or 
recreation; have contributed 
through the Association; and be of good 
must be a 
member of the American Association fot 


service 


character. The candidate 


and such other meetings held in interest 
and promotion of 
health education, or 
11. Contributing 
books, 


ered below. 


physical education, 
recreation 
articles for hand 
newspapers, magazines not cov 
research problems 
which help to promote the profession. 
13. Author or co-author of one or 


more books on physical education, health 


12. Carrying on 
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will permit. A house of activity! A citadel of de 


mocracy ! A bee-hive of boys! They vell, run, fight, 


play, work, and—well—a BoyscluB is the kind of a 


place that a boy likes for a hang-out. Nothing sissy 
about it, nothing fancy; sensible rules and lots to do 
so that any fellow can have fun after school or in the 
evening. 

Now, there is war work for all of us to do. Boys- 
cluBs are doing their share too. In England, they 
have been recognized as indispensable. The govern 
ment is supporting the old ones to the extent of 50 
per cent of their budget and is anxious to get more 


New 


government funds. 


established where possible. ones are financed 


entirely by It is the only answer 
they have found to the problems of juvenile delin 
quency, maintenance of high morale, and pre-service 
training. In effort has been directed 


our club, war 


along these lines: education of boys about air raid 
precautions, immunization work, consumer education, 
physical conditioning, first-aid courses, salvage pro 
motion, civilian defense work, shop experience, health 
education. These items merely touch the high spots, 
and indicate the variety of help such a center can 
offer. Our club building is the district casualty center 
and is also an emergency feeding station. Our camp, 
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located eight miles out of town, is an evacuation centet 

We operate our camp for eight weeks during the 
summer and use it to some extent at other times also 
For instance, clubs will hold picnics out there. We 
sponsor the camp to make possible a camping expe 
rience for any boy in Wilmington. The fees paid this 
summer ranged as usual from zero to $7.50 per week, 
which includes a physical examination. The average 
weekly fee for the summer was $4.08. That of course 
little more than food. 


pays for Campers arrive and 


leave on Saturday afternoons. Our enrollment this 


year was 268 boys who spent a total of 613 weeks in 
yi little 
weeks. Weekly enrollment ranged from 52 to 91 


i 


camp. Average stay in camp was a over two 


\ staff of ten senior and junior counselors, dietitian. 


kitchen staff, head counselor, 
load. The 


camp activities with emphasis on those not availabl 


I 


and director carried the 


program consisted of the usual type ol 


in city life. The facilities, located eight miles from 


Wilmington, consist Ol 65 acres ot voods. meadows. 


and hills with a spring-fed creek running through the 


property, eleven 16’ x 20’ cabins (tents were used 


when we were crowded), dining hall, recreation hall, 


craft shop, nature den, residence and office for di 


rector, 30’ x 90’ swimming pool with complete ma 
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chinery for water purification, and sports fields. We 
believe that the program, facilities, and personnel are 
such that the campers get lots of fun, a taste of real 
camping, and a fine educational experience. Our camp 
motto is “Always Improving.” We believe we are. 

That is a picture of our club and camp work, our 
problems and place in the community program of 
youth education. Sometimes I feel that these clubs 
are plugging up the holes left by the community in the 
total youth education program. At any rate, when the 
going is tough and we wonder whether it is all worth 
it, we pick up a bit when we attempt to figure out 
where these boys would go and what they would do 
with their time if we had no BoyscluB or camp for 
them. And it is the appreciation of these American 
privileges that is sending our staff members and club 
members into the fight with the spirit that makes a 
tough fighter. 

Find out if there is such a club in your city. Visit 
it if there is, and see how they are getting worth- 
while things done for boys despite severe handicaps. 
Give them a helping hand for they are helping with a 
follow-up service that gives the boy a chance to prac- 
tice what physical educators teach in school. na 
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Rifle Marksmanship 


(Continued from page 582) 





targets, accessories. Actually, the only requirements 
are guns, ammunition, and targets. Better work can 
be done with the accessories, but let us see first what 
the absolute necessities are. 

Will the school buy the guns? If so, ask for nothing 
less able than either the Winchester Model 75 or the 
Remington Model 513. Even relatively small bodies 
and arms can handle those guns satisfactorily. If you 
want to make a more complete study of gun sizes and 
age or size groupings, ask the various gun companies 
for catalogs. Write to Stevens, Savage, Mossberg- 
every company—but be sure to pick guns with good 
triggers, good sights with minute, firm adjustments, 
and good stocks. The Winchester Model 52 and the 
Remington Model 37 are considered tops in .22 caliber 
target rifles, but they are a little too heavy for small 
people. All companies produce good target rifles, but 
[ am positive that nothing but disappointment can 
come to the shooter who masters the fundamentals and 
yet has to “put up with’ a mediocre gun with creepy 
or hard trigger, flimsy sights, and poor-fitting stocks. 
Enough money should be spent to insure getting guns 
that will do all that is demanded of them. Get good 
guns. Be sure they have slings. A target gun with- 
out a sling is not a target gun. 

Are your guns going to be individually owned? If 
they have not been purchased yet, give the prospective 
Do not fail to emphasize 
Many 


buyers the above advice. 
that open-sights are useless for target shooting. 
prospects have told me that they could hit squirrels at 
fifty paces with open sights and they were sure they 
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could do just as well with those little plinkers. I have 
never yet failed to convince them by letting them fire 
at targets with both open and peep sights. The stand- 
ard bull’s-eye ring is a mere .15 inch in diameter. Only 
good peep sights can be depended upon to place con 
sistently every shot in the center at 50 feet. 

What is the best ammunition to use? Any standard 
velocity shell of long rifle variety. Do not use longs, 
shorts, hollow points, or high velocity shells. None of 
these is comparable with the standard long rifle for 
accuracy in the gallery. Naturally, there are some 
specially designed .22 caliber target shells for sale to 
those who can buy them, but at 50 feet they are not 
worth the extra money. After you find out what make 
of shell groups better in a given rifle, use that make 
from then on. Your zero will remain constant with 
one brand and change with another. Nearly all shells 
are “‘clean-bores” these days. Do not use anything 
with mercuric priming as long as you do not have to. 

Where can standard targets be found? The Na- 
tional Rifle Association is the standard supply point. 
[ have always felt that the Association’s 10-bull tar- 
gets were more economical than the 5-bull targets. 
They can be cut in two parts for more practice per 
paper, and yet when you have matches, you can score 
more accurately with only one shot in each bull. 

A cleaning rod or two should be available, along 
with a supply of patches cut to size, good gun oil, and 
drying-polishing cloths. Teach your pupils to take 
really good care of their guns and equipment. Help 
them to establish good habits. It will pay in their care 
of other fine equipment. 

Clothing for firing is usually an individual matter, 
naturally, but some standardized, widely-accepted 
shooting coats are advertised. These coats are helpful 
in several ways: they furnish elbow pads which prevent 
elbows from slipping or getting sore from floor con- 
tact; they have sling pads on the left sleeve to mini 
mize the pinch on the arm and maintain circulation 
while keeping the sling in place; they furnish a shoul- 
der pad which keeps the butt of the rifle in place, se- 
curely, for every shot; they provide proper supports 
across the chest and stretch across the back. If you 
have the money, supply some of these in large, me- 
dium, and small sizes. If you do not have the money, 
use heavy sweaters or leather jackets which provide 
nearly the same results. Unless you have regular 
coveralls or some other work-pants, you might well 
advise shooters not to wear their good clothing. They 
won't enjoy themselves and they won’t shoot their 
best. 

Accessories? Here are a few important ones: (1) 
spotting scope, (2) scoring gauge, (3) loading blocks, 
and (4) score books. On indoor ranges, the score 
books do not help a great deal, but they do develop 
more methodical procedure and concentrated effort. 
Less time will be wasted in practice if every shot is 
called, checked, and corrected. Improvement usually 
comes more quickly when score books are used. Load- 
ing blocks are convenient for apportioning shells, 
checking the number of shots in matches, and loading 
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singly. The scoring gauge eliminates any question of 
the value of a shot which at the first glance is doubt- 
ful or hard to score. The spotting scope will be helpful 
in two ways: if the coach is using it, he can check 
every shot fired and suggest sight corrections instantly 
—thus saving time, shells, and scores; if the shooter 
is using it, he can check for himself and study his 
own procedure. 


NOUGH has been written about material. The 

training program is the next phase. Be sure to get 
off to a good start. What is a good start? A good 
start consists of forming, from the very first word, the 
proper habits you will expect to remain with the 
shooter for the rest of his life. It is easier to start by 
being firm and precise than it is to learn a good habit 
now and then as you see a need for it. Range discipline 
has become more or less standardized all over the 
world. So also has instruction in marksmanship. If 
the coach has had no experience, he should have the 
ability to follow directions and enforce those which 
are now standard. These directions are available from 
the National Rifle Association. 

I am not making any attempt to teach the mechanics 
of shooting. I have always followed the U. S. Army 
methods, but the N.R.A. directions are probably bet 
ter suited to schools without military units. If they 
are followed, the shooter can become an expert quite 
rapidly. Making champions in matches demands 
more than skill in the art of firing. If you were to 
ask me what I consider makes the difference between 
a champion expert and a dub expert, I believe that | 
would say that a dub expert is more interested in win- 
ning or getting a high score to show the audience 
while the champion expert concentrates on every shot 
and forgets his environment. It takes a bit of think- 
ing to achieve such a state of mind, but once a shooter 
does well in practice he can usually be convinced that 
if he has the ability to shoot a high score once, he can 
do it regularly. Nervousness can be overcome by con- 
centration on the job at hand. Try to arrange as many 
competitions as possible. Put your shooters under 
“pressure” at every opportunity. Get them into the 
habit of inviting competition. You will have developed 
a valuable trait in them forever. 

If possible, the same teacher should coach con 
tinuously. Rotation destroys student-coach contact 
which helps improvement, and it also breaks up the 
continuity of the program. Rotation must be avoided 
especially if a team is to be developed. Team mem 
bers like to have one coach who daily sees improve 
ment and watches for opportunities to help. One prob- 
lem met in high schools but usually not in colleges is 
horse-play. The program should be planned so that 
everyone is busy: shooting, dry-firing, exercising, or 
assisting with the coaching. If anyone feels that he 
has time to play, give him something to do or send 
him away. Horse-play has no place in the vicinity of 
guns. 

If you think that goals such as willingness to take 
instruction, self-discipline, teamwork, attention to 
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minor details, nervous and muscular coordination, and 
sate handling of firearms are worth-while goals, try 
instituting a rifle marksmanship program in your 


school. »« 





Nutrition and Health 


(Continued from page 593) 

have even enough vitality to measure up to the average 
are called lazy. If they have been on relief rolls with 
inadequate allowances for food and lack knowledge of 
how to use even this limited allowance to the best 
advantage, they are not physically able to assume the 
duties of a full-time job and perform satisfactorily. 
They may lose out on first trial and then become un- 
employable because of a poor record. Perhaps we need 
more employers who have the knowledge of, and faith 
in good food and adequate housing to help pull such 
folks out of the doldrums. 

\ young doctor in Georgia distressed at the number 
of so-called lazy relief clients and at the number of 
farms not being worked, decided to bring a run-down 
Georgia farm and a run-down Georgia Cracker to 
gether and with intelligent guidance see what the out- 
come might be. The doctor agreed to provide food 
clothing, fuel, and equipment for the family for a year, 
but no cash. The first few weeks confirmed reports 
that the fellow was lazy, but the doctor knew that it 
might take time for food to make a difference. During 
the first few weeks two or three hours work a day 
was all that was accomplished, and little interest was 
At the end of eight 
weeks the picture had changed. The run-down Georgia 


evinced in improving the farm. 


Cracker was working eight hours a day or more, try- 
ing his hardest to make a go of the farm. 

A director of an NYA camp for training in indus 
trial skills gave me another example of what good 
food and regular life can do. Boys came there for 
six weeks to learn radio, photography, and mechanics. 
Many of them lacked ambition as well as skills and 
showed obvious signs of laziness, physical inferiority, 
and lack of interest. The director said, “We have done 
more for some of these boys than we ever expected 
to do. They go out from here not only with a skill 
which lands them a job but with physical stamina and 
ambition which keeps them on the job. Even if they 
could have gotten a job at the time they came, many 
of them would not have had the physical strength and 
mental alertness needed to hold it.” 

From the Civilian Conservation Corps comes the 
report that when a group first came to camp 70 per 
cent of the boys could not pass a comparatively simple 
medical examination. Three to four months later 60 


per cent passed the strict Army medical examination. 


HE new women’s Army creates another challenge 
for physical fitness among young women, as well 
as young men. There is no way of telling how many 
will be judged physically unfit for such service, but 
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it is sure they are going to need the vitality and alert 
ness which good food can help them to attain. In one 
food habit, at least, boys are better than girls; they 
like milk and do not refrain from drinking it because 
they think it will make them fat. On one campus, 
records show a 40 per cent greater milk consumption 
per capita in the boys’ dormitories than in the girls’. 
It is time that our girls were made to realize that the 
few calories in milk are accompanied by such neces 
sary proteins, minerals, and vitamins that they may 
well cut calories in poor company in a candy bar o1 
pop rather than in milk, if there is need for such re- 
striction. Boys also show more readiness to try new 
foods. Perhaps their natural tendency to be more 
active gives them bigger appetites and they eat what 
is set before them. More physical exercise for girls 
nay help to remedy this situation. 

In the broad program aiming to improve physical 
fitness in this country, all are agreed that food has a 
large part to play—the right food can help to build 
superior men and women. In a poster displayed at 
one state nutrition meeting, the positive side of what 
Make 
your food build a body with better than average health 
A stronger body 


better food might accomplish was emphasized. 


grows better, runs smoother, has 
stronger bones and teeth, healthier skin, eves, and 
blood, steadier nerves, better digestion. This means a 
longer, more vigorous life, a more pleasing personality, 


and a more useful citizen. »« 


Assessment of Children 


(Continued from page 377) 
of several types of “quick inspection”’ to check minor 
physical defects. 

Group 1. Intensive Study. 
nal estimates based on the use of the Grid technique 


According to the origi- 


of appraisal, approximately one third of the children 
under the care of any single staff will be screened for 
failing growth and development. These in particular 
are the children among whom the chance of “finding 
something” by regular clinical methods will always be 
comparatively great, even though but few of them will 
ordinarily be extreme or severe examples of failure in 
growth. It is obviously upon this whole group that 
medical attention should be mainly concentrated, for 
they are the ones who are already ailing, whether this 
has actually been complained of or not. Here, among 
these selectees, is the time and place to institute thor- 
ough clinical investigation and to employ any and all 
methods of physical diagnosis or of family inquiry that 
might be called for. The rule in all such cases should 
be to do a good and sufficiently comprehensive physical 
examination, or to do none at all, and under the latter 
condition to refer the child to his physician or to a 
clinic if medical service is not otherwise available. The 
aim must be to get directly at the root of the trouble 
that has been discovered by its effect on growth and 
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development. These are not the occasions for half- 
way measures, for in them lies the challenge not only 
to remedy what is undesirable but also to prevent still 
further degradation of health. Such a challenge calls 
for cooperation among all concerned, and if this can 
ever be obtained, it will be achieved most readily when 
the demonstration of defective growth is made unmis- 
takably clear. Here, consequently, is the place where 
private, school, or clinic physicians, nurses, teachers, 
and parents can work together on a common basis and 
for a common end. 

Group 2. Quick Inspections.—Just as the prelimi- 
nary evaluation of growth and development serves the 
purposes of selecting the children who merit close study 
on account of unsatisfactory progress, so also does it 
indicate those who could not possibly require equally 
intensive examination. In this group, accordingly, it 
is no longer necessary to fear the shabby results that 
inevitably follow when short-cut procedures of the 
quick inspection type are indiscriminately applied to 
all children without previous assessment of growth and 
development. For the most serious drawback to the 
rapid inspection has been the absolutely untrustworthy 
appraisals it gave on the question of a child’s nutrition. 
This aspect of the problem, however, as already empha- 
sized, comes directly under the heading of growth and 
development. According to the present scheme it is a 
matter that is decided before the child is ever brought 
up for either the intensive or for the abridged examina- 
tion simply by obtaining a Grid rating on his physical 
condition. No child whose nutrition is at all substan- 
tially affected can grow and develop properly, and no 
such child will therefore be likely to show a Grid record 
of satisfactory developmental progress. Consequently 
he will not appear among the favorable group in the 
first place. What is far more likely to happen is that 
children who are actually healthy will turn up in the 
unfavorable group—decidedly the lesser error—because 
their natural body build is sufficiently on the thin or 
slender side to place them in the Be channel where 
the over-all rating on physical status cannot in general 
exceed “fair.” But in the latter case, the problem is 
objectively solved as soon as it is possible from past or 
from future records to show that such a child is keeping 
to his Grid channel as well as to his specific schedule 
of development. 


HUS, preliminary assay of growth and development 
on the basis of independent Grid ratings at once 
removes the burden of attempting to assess ‘“nutrition”’ 
by subjective clinical methods alone; and the greatest 
hazard of the formerly objectionable quick inspection is 


thereby likewise Overcome. 

It is therefore easy to answer the question of what 
to do about minor physical defects which would be 
overlooked in children who are progressing satisfac 
torily if only those subjects whose growth has been 
deficient were brought up for examination. For, in the 
case of children who have passed a Grid test of growth 
and development, it now becomes possible to arrange 
suitably abbreviated types of examination for the par 
ticular purpose of dealing with various minor physical 
defects, because the general program of health super 
vision can dispense with its most time-consuming and 
yet least successful task—that of attempting to judge 
growth, development, and nutrition by clinical means. 
Here, then, is the natural and logical place to utilize 
the time-saving advantage of preliminary Grid ratings 
for the over-all assessment of physical condition and 
the quick inspection for minor defects that cannot be 
otherwise discovered. If these children need any ex- 
amination at all, they need it merely for the sake of 
locating nasopharyngeal obstruction, bad tonsils, cervi 
cal nodes, palpable thyroids, skin lesions, etc., which 
might perhaps, but have not yet affected their growth 
and development. 

Chenoweth and Selkirk have distinguished nicely be- 
tween the significance of the term “inspection” as refer- 
ring to a comparatively superficial examination some- 
times performed by persons who are not physicians and 
the term “health examination” which signifies medical 
check-up of children who are ostensibly well. Now 
children whose growth and development have already 
been demonstrated to be satisfactory are more certainly 
well than those about whose growth nothing is known 
and who are therefore only presumptively well. Hence, 
the former objections to the use of various types of 
‘quick inspections” are entirely set aside if abbreviated 
health examinations for a few specific minor defects are 
reserved solely for those children whose body build, 
nutritional grade, and physical progress are known to 
be up to par by previous analysis of their growth and 
development. 

Certainly the search for defects such as nasopharyn 


geal obstruction, hernia, or even cardiac murmurs will 
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of itself never be sufficient to satisfy the needs which 
are implied in the problem of assessing the physical 


condition of children. In years past, minor defects 
were sought out because they were often found to be 
associated with the more obvious grades of malnutri- 
tion and might, therefore, if discovered early, help to 
prevent further loss of health. But if first things are 
to remain first, it should be recognized that the dis- 
covery of minor physical defects is by no means the 
equivalent of rendering an assessment of the physical 
condition of a child. To consider it so is one of the 
main dangers in searching for defects per se. 

A preliminary assay of growth and development will 
help to place a truer meaning on some defects the sig- 
nificance of which is sometimes greatly overrated. For 
the most part they are important only to the extent that 
they may contribute to failure in growth. Many a tonsil 
that is considered objectionable by its appearance may 
actually not be so, whereas many an innocent looking 
tonsil is the source of endless trouble. It is axiomatic 
that a carious tooth should be repaired but this should 
not be taken to mean that such a tooth will always lead 
to the same consequences or have the same importance 
to health. There are, for example, actually more chil- 
dren with carious teeth to be found in the three center 
channels of the Grid, a position that corresponds to an 
over-all rating of “good” physical status than in the 
“fair” (Be), (Bs) or “poor” (B) .. .) 
This is purely the result of the fact that 
there are a good many more children in those channels 


“borderline” 
channels. 


than elsewhere; the conclusion is evident that dental 
caries depends on something more than malnutri 
tion. Thus, tonsil for tonsil, and tooth for tooth, 
the significance of these as well as of other minor de- 
fects must be presumed on a priori grounds to be less 
serious in children whose growth is satisfactory and 
correspondingly more serious in those whose physical 
progress has already broken down. 

From the standpoint of large-scale school health 
programs and their administration, the most efficient 
results in medical service could be expected, among 
other things, only when it becomes possible to avoid 
unnecessarily screening the child who does not require 
special attention, and yet at the same time to avoid 
overlooking the boy or girl in whom early recognition 
can prevent more serious trouble later. But, since 
accurate screening depends fundamentally on wel) de- 
fined assessments of physical condition, the question 
naturally arises as to what is necessary and what is 
sufficient for these two tasks, and what, therefore, may 
safely be ignored in order to keep both procedures 
from becoming unmanageable. The answer here would 
appear to be twofold: first, that screening and assess- 
ment be considered and then simultaneously carried 
out as part and parcel of the same undertaking, namely, 
as a study of growth and development; and second, 
that, in measuring growth, attention be directed to a 
systematic evaluation of physique, developmental level, 
nutritional grade, and auxodromic advance, because this 
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is the information a physician needs for his appraisal 
of physical status and progress, irrespective of whether 
he chooses ultimately to use it for actual screening or 
not. If he does, the two tasks are accomplished simul- 
taneously, and when children have thereupon had the 
benefit of the quick or intensive medical examination, 
each according to his needs, the possibility of reaching 
the goal to provide continuous health supervision for 
every child comes definitely within sight. 
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Impaired Vision 
(Continued from page 580) 


Health Study of Texas School Children, from which 
[ quote : 

\ total of 203 classrooms were included in this study. On 
clear days about half of the working points on both reading 
and writing material was subminimal (less than eight foot 
candles). On clear days about one-half of the working points 
on both reading and writing materials was subminimal (less 
than eight foot candles). On cloudy days about two-thirds of 
the working points investigated were subminimal. On cloudy 
days when all available light was used, about four-tenths of 
the working points were below eight foot candles. 

The school desks and their relation to posture and 
visual efficiency of the average child need constant 
attention and only in the American Portable Desk do 
we have proper elevation. Henderson and Rowell 
quote Gray, Lovett, and Posey as urging adjustable 
desk tops which can be raised to an angle of 90° for 
rapid reading, from 60° to 70° for prolonged reading, 
and state that the good reading angle is from 45° to 70° 
rather than the flat top. They conclude that no fixed 
angle, distance, or height could suit every individual 
any more than one pair of glasses. 

The schoolroom offers other stumbling blocks to good 
vision or efficient use of eyes, chief among these being 
glare. To this end highly polished pieces of furniture 
and reflecting surfaces, such as blackboards, globes, 
glass doors, and lacquered or varnished surfaces, should 
be removed. The California State Department of Edu- 
cation through their Department of School House 
Planning now recommends green instead of the black 
slate board. 

While finding the students with impaired vision is 
our obligation, we, as school personnel with medical 
training, should also be ever on the watch to conserve 
the vision of all children. The Section of Ophthal- 
mology of the Los Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion expresses itself as follows regarding conserva- 
tion, “That proper conditions for seeing facilitate ac- 
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complishment of any task requiring the use of the eyes 
is ample justification for improvement of vision in any 
way possible, whether by glasses, lighting, periods of 
relaxation, easily legible print, etc., or by having the 
student’s desk at proper height so that he doesn’t tire 
from cramped position.” 

It is also our obligation to have an attitude toward 
the problems of reading difficulties, the procedure 
usually being for the teacher to refer all her reading 
problems to the school health service and lay at that 
door the burden of proof. Again I should like to quote 
from the report of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association Ophthalmologists, “Given a pair of eyes 
with average vision, reading difficulty cannot be con- 
sidered an eye problem but rather a problem for the 
educational psychologist It would seem that 
any system of teaching reading that does not make use 
of all the avenues of afferent approach will fail with 
certain groups, whereas use of avenues of approach 
other than the one to which the child responds most 
readily does not retard the process of reading as long 
as a combination of methods is used. In fact, the more 
associations built up, the more rapid the learning 
process. 

It would appear, then, that there is no one method, 
procedure, or program that is all inclusive but rather 
that the individual and the environment both play roles, 
that detection of defects and conservation of vision are 
dual obligations, and that success of any program con- 
tains many components which are characteristic of the 
units which make up our social community. Thus the 
health service, teacher, student, parent, and specialist 
add their contribution to education. »« 


Chicago Public Schools 


(Continued from page 575) 
l:ificiency tests are designed for pupils from the fiftl 
They afford each child an 
opportunity once each year to measure and compare 


through the eighth grade. 


his physical ability with established norms for age and 
sex. These chronological accumulative records are as 
indispensable to physical education teachers in measur- 
ing achievement as mental and educational tests are 
to teachers of academic subjects. 

soys’ events consist of the forty-yard dash, chinning, 
running high jump, and the triple broad jump. The 
girls’ events are the forty-yard dash, the standing hop 
step-and-jump, basketball throw, and the standing 
jump. 

After the champions have been selected in each physi- 
cal education class, the winners compete in round-robin 
play to determine the school championships. 
tition in softball, modified basketball, volleyball, cap 


Compe- 


tain basketball, various forms of dodge-ball, and others 
is fostered. Inter-school competition in the elementary 
schools is not encouraged. 

In previous years the program of health education 
in the Chicago Elementary Schools was based on inte- 
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gration but, because of the effectiveness of the high 
school program, an experiment in curricular expansion 
in health education was conducted in the elementary 
schools. In February, 1938, fifty schools representing 
a cross-section of the city were selected to introduce 
a revised health course. At the present time, this plan 
is operating in 144 schools and will shortly be extended 
to all of the elementary schools. 

The course of study was revised in February, 1939, 
under the guidance of a health counselor who is a 
teacher of physical education. The subject matter is 
organized so that it builds a foundation for the health 
program in the high schools, constantly emphasizing 
habit formations and health attitudes in all the grades 


Counselor Plan 
This plan increases the amount of time available to 
the physical education teacher. Therefore, he is able 
to take charge of health education and guidance in the 


eighth grade. In all grades except the eighth, the class 


room teacher is responsible for health guidance. The 
teacher ot phy sical education was selected for this re 
sponsibility in the eighth grade because of her close 
contact with the department of physical and health 
education and the necessity of effecting good articula 
tion with the high school course. 

Krom the kindergarten through the seventh grade 
the counselor, together with the principal, plan the 
guidance program in the field of health. Considerable 
elasticity in the interpretation of this program is ex 
pected because of the wide variation in local conditions 

The following are the duties of the Health Counselor 

1. To inspect students daily is the problem not only 
of the Health Counselor but of all teachers. (Those 
suspected of having a communicable disease are sent to 
the medical office to wait for the school physician. ) 

2. To teach health once a week to pupils in the eighth 


‘rade under the plan similar to the high schools. 


gt 

3. To counsel teachers who apply for guidance. 

4. To maintain a personal supervision of individuals 
who present special problems; to call for conferences 
when necessary with principals, teachers, and parents 
5. To assist in the supervision of school sanitatio1 
especially for the prevention and spread of disease 

6. To study attendance records and report to the 
principal absences due to illness, classified by causes 


7. To prepare or supervise publicity on school healt! 
by the use of bulletins, letters to parents, posters, ex 
hibits, talks to P.T.A.’s, ete. 

8. To assume all responsibilities in the field of physi 


cal tests and measurements. (The health teacher di 


rects periodic physical inspections including — sucl 


measurements as height, weight, and posture, and re 


fers these findings to the parent. The cardinal aim 
of these inspections is to emphasize the value of the 
periodic health check-up to the child 
9. To conduct a functional program in health base 
on the results of various examinations and accumulate: 
data and to solicit interviews with parents in order t 
assure proper correction 
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Co-operation With Other Agencies 
Soard of Health, the 


\gencies such as the Chicago 
Medical Association, the Mouth 
Council and others have cooperated splendidly with the 
This 


cooperation has resulted in greater health service ior 


\merican Hygiene 


schools in conducting a health welfare program. 


both high school and elementary school pupils. 

An outstanding service in this field is the dental 
project. The Board of Education has enlisted the 
cooperation of the Chicago Board of Health and the 
Works Progress Administration in establishing dental 
clinics in various schools. These clinics provide dental 
care for children whose parents are financially unable 
to do so. 

Through such projects as this and a_ well-planned 
health program, the public school can make an ade- 
quate return to the community for its investment in 
education. 


Pilots Must Swim 


(Continued from page 583) 


Since a list of these may be compiled from the 
American Red Cross textbook on Swimming and 
Water Safety, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 
Sufficient to say that speed swimming must be mini- 
mized and the emphasis placed upon relaxation, ac- 


taught. 


quisition of knowledge, perfection of motor patterns, 
the ability to swim far, and the ability to stay afloat 
for extended periods of time. 

These common skills must be supplemented by those 
particular skills and knowledges which apply in war- 
time situations. <A [ far-west swimming 
coaches, attending the meetings at St. Mary’s Pre- 


group ot 


Flight School in August, drew up a resolution recom- 
mending that all instruction of American boys should 
be according to the Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. text- 
books and recommended that the Pre-Flight Training 
Schools set forth a listing of essential wartime skills. 
Such pre-enlistment training of American youth will 
obviously permit more effective instruction at the Pre- 
Flight schools. 

A review of those dangers which may face the flier 
provides one with a list of special skills which may 
Each of these may be analyzed 
“Abandon ship,” for example, may 
bring out such points as these: jump rather than dive, 
allow for the ship’s list, roll, and forward motion ; jump 
to windward if seas are not heavy; jump crosswind 


be termed essential. 
and amplified. 


if seas are heavy; enter water with feet crossed at 


ankles; do not use arms to break fall; allow for cur- 
rents, tide, and oil spread and note nearest source of 
help. The list would also include: 

1. Underwater swimming combined with bobbing, 


1 Roger C. Larson, Sp l/c, U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, has made a concentrated study of the 
dangerous sea animals, oil and fire, and methods of making 
water wings with trousers and shirts 
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to enable the pilot to progress to the windward unde 
oil or burning oil or gasoline. 

2. Swimming underwater at right angles to the 
course of a strafing airplane. 

3. Swimming with or diagonally across rip tides 
and currents. 

4. Swimming with the arms alone or legs alone. 

5. Utilizing debris, articles of clothing, etc., for 
support in the water. Inflating the shirt and trousers 
by capturing an air bubble or by blowing into the ar- 
ticle from under water. Blowing into the clothing of 
a shipmate. 

6. Swimming in single column or column of two's, 
using high breast and surface sweeping arm stroke, in 
order to cross a surface on which there is burning oil 
or gasoline. Holding a compact formation. 

In addition, the common strokes and skills should 
be taught and discussed with reference to the particu- 
lar uses of each. The breast stroke with head held 
low on exhalation will be used for long distance 
swimming and to enable one to swim through breal-ers 
and waves rather than over them. The breast stroke 
with the head held out of water at all times will per- 
mit the pilot to swim through oil, through burning oil 
and gasoline, and will permit him to wisely direct his 
course when landing on dangerons shores. The craw] 
stroke will be called upon to enable the pilot to quickly 
get away from the immediate vicinity of a sinking ship. 

The methods employed in teaching wartime swim 
ming skills will undoubtedly vary but it is the recom 
mendation of the swimming staff of the St. Mary’s Pre 
Flight School that the instruction will be most effec 
tive and motivation enhanced if the materials and skills 
are combined in series and presented as problem situa 
tions. For example: 

1. Bind one arm to the side (use strips torn from 
worn out towels). Fall in the water as from crash 
landing ; return to surface; maintain self at surface for 
a period of ten minutes, using legs and one arm only. 

2. Abandon ship (jump from 10-30 foot height), 
swim thirty ieet under water, surface and continue for 
100 yards, using crawl stroke, float. 

3. Bind legs together ; maintain self at surface of the 
water for ten minutes, using arms only. 

4. Abandon ship; swim 50 yards, using crawl; then 
(indicating strafing airplane) submerge ; 
swim at right angles to plane’s flight; emerge; swim 
on back 60 seconds; submerge on signal and stay un 
der 10 seconds; emerge. 

5. Abandon ship; swim 100 yards combining under 
water swimming with bobbing (breaking surface and 
scattering flaming oil with hands before the head 
emerges, inhale, submerge). 

6. Abandon ship; swim 50 yards underwater in 
stages broken by bobbing emersion to get breath. In 
flate shirt by blowing through button hole. Inflate 
shirt of shipmate by blowing in sleeve. Remove shoes 
by going into jellyfish float. Remove trousers carefully 
and tie a knot in each leg at the bottom; take hold 


on signal 
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of trousers at waist and bring down against water 
surface to capture air bubble; submerge and blow 
into trouser waist. Hold trouser waist between knees 
while shirt is removed and air bubble captured. 
Abandon afloat for 
minutes. 
Finally, we must not alone 


ship and_ stay forty-five 
think in terms of the 
distant 
we must work just 


immediate future but must also consider the 


future. After this war is won, 
as diligently to see to it that the emphasis upon the 
ability to swim does not decline. Too many American 
men did not know how to swim when this war began 
and we must not be caught asleep again. 


Navy pilots must swim. me 


Rhythm Classes 


(Continued from page 599) 


c) Repeat all. & measures. 


d) Facing—step, step, arabesque (arm pattern) 


Right. 2 measures. Repeat 1. 2 measures. 
e) Balance right and left and waist arm join spin. 
f) Repeat all in repetition of music. 


g) Repeat first theme and end with a first fall. 


IL_essON IX: 
1. Review waltz study. 
2. Review hip flexibility : 
a) Contraction in standing position. 
back, up, side-up, side-up, C-44. 
to floor, C-44. 


Forward up, 
b) Contraction. Bend side 
3. Arm precision : 

a) Arm extend to side shoulder high measure to 


a movement. 0-36 bottom. 


b) Above and quarter turn torso and walk 4 
beats. 
c) Arms above head and same as above. 


d) Arms over head and kneel + counts. 

e) Experiment with combinations. 

f) Above combinations extending on 3 beats and 
recovering on 4th. 


g) Simple arm design sitting on floor 


LESSON X: 

1. Review waltz study. 

2. Hip flexibility : 

a) Bounce contraction on one foot. 
> , . 
3. Review 
$. Work out sustained 
5. Practice two together. 


SSON XI: 


1. Review 


walk study. 


arm design to walk study. 


waltz study. 
2. Review walk study. 
3. Hip flexibility : 
a) Contraction on hands and knees. 
t+. Arm side reach with shoulder push. Vary the 
beats: 
- drum or tom tom 


a) Temple study accompani 
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ment. flexion 


(Use sustained arm and hip 
sitting). 
[Lesson XII: 


1. Hip flexion. 

2. Waltz study review. 
Walk study review. 
Temple study. 
Lesson XIII: 


Elementary composition. Rhythm approach. 


| 


1. Round: 
a) Explain the form of a round. 
b) Floor pattern so that groups can interchange. 
c) Group 1 works forward in 8 measures. 
d) Group 1 works sideward in 8 measures. 
e) Group 1 works diagonally back in 8 measures. 


~ 


2. Have one group compose Ist voice, one the sec- 
ond, and one the third 
3. Put all together. 
Lesson XIV: 
1. Continue work on round. 
Lesson XV: 
1. Walk study. 
Round. 
Hip flexion. 
Sustained arm designs. 0-36 bottom, 0-36 top. 


in & W Do 


Leap techniques : 

a) Accented long leap. Leap on 1, 0-37 top. 

b) Two leap turn with arms. Alternate with | 

measure of forward runs, 0-37. 

c) Same as b) except in 4/4 time. 0-37 bottom. 

Take off both feet; sustain 
high leap in air; one complete to a measure 
0-37 bottom. 

Lesson XVI: 


1. Foot exercises-progressing into leaps and d) of 


d) Two-step run. 


lesson 15: 

a) and c) of Lesson XV. 

b) Mid-air contraction, both legs back. 0-37 bot 
tom. 


Hip flexion exercises 


W do 


Dance study review : 
a) Walk study. 
b) Waltz study. 
c) Temple study. 
d) Round. 
Lesson XVII: 
1. Review 1. of Lesson XVI. 


2. Leap study of composition. 0-38 bottom. 


Mark 
time study in round form; 4 concentric circles 
or 4 small circles about the room: Ist voice, mark 
time in place, 2 measures; 2nd voice, mark time 
walking, 2 measures; 3rd voice, mark time leap, 
? 


measures ; 4th voice, spread leap, mid-air con 


traction leap, 2 measures. 
Lesson XVIII: 
1. Review of Dance Studies: 
a) Walk study. 
b) Waltz study 
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~ 


wa 


l. 


~ 


w 


c) Temple study. 
d) Round. 
e) Leap study. 


Suggestions for Other Short Dance Studies 
Elementary Dance Composition Following Musi- 
cal Form: 

Simple A B A. 

a) A 

b) B—a related eight-measure theme. 

c) Suggested themes: Peasant Dance, Sea Study, 
W ork 
Study. 

Cannon (2 


an eight-measure theme. 


Dance, Negro Spiritual, Primitive 

voices ; one answering the other). 

a) Suggested themes: Study in use of levels, 
Sentimental theme, Sports theme, Geometri 
designs, Exhibition piece. 

Round (regular musical round form). 

a) Suggested themes: Children’s dance, Fiesta, 
Lament, Monotony, Perpetual Motion. 

Theme and Variations. 

a) Choose a theme and, using same pattern and 
rhythm, vary it in space, force and body exe 
cution. 

variations: Large and _ Grand, 

Pathetic, Small, 


Meticulous, Angular, Lyric, Trivial. 


b) Suggested 


Forceful, Grotesque, Gay, 


c) Suggested themes: Gossip, Mechanics, Fire 

Forms, Square Dance studies, Coler Wheel. 

Rhythmic Approach to Simple Dance Composition 
Note values; moving simple note patterns 


a) Whole note 
b) Half note 


processional. 
walk study. 
c) Quarter note—walk, leap, waltz, run. 
d) Eighth notes and dotted notes—run, skips, 
polkas, ete. 


Note 


measures or beat, and feet stepping the melody. 


value. Walking with arms. Carrying the 
Combinations of above listed note values. 
accented Run Study, 
accented Waltz Study, change of direction on 
accent study, syncopation. 


Accent, Suggested themes: 


Twice as Fast. Repeat a pattern, doing it with 


movements half as large and twice as fast. For 
instance, a one-measure pattern is done twice in 
the second measure. 
a) Suggested themes: Echo, Caprice, Study in 
contrasting movements, Irish Jaunt Car, Ma 
chine, Hallowe’en theme, An American Scene 
Resultant Rhythm in 34 and 4/4 time. 
One group does a four-measure pattern in 34 
time 
Second group does a three-measure pattern in 
4/4 time. 
The beats have the same time but each retains 


its own accent. The patterns should be similat 


or complementary. Both groups resolve into 
a twelve beat pattern. Suggested themes: 


Combat, Antagonism, Convention, Trivial Pat- 
tern, Ritual. na 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Physical Therapy Courses 


Six Months’ Emergency Course—Graduates 


finish a full approved course while serving in 


Army Hospitals with pay. Course sponsored 
by Sargent College of Physical Education Founded, 1881 


of Boston University and Harvard Medical | 
School Courses for Graduates. | bd 

| Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


granted on completion of four-year course 


Nine Months’ Course—Graduates are urgently 


needed in Civilian organizations. 


in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
1 Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
|| tion of the School of Medicine of the 
9 months’ course. | University, may be chosen at the end of 


Physical Education teachers and undergrad- 
uates with health and science majors are eli- 


gible. 





Tuition—$200 for 6 months’ course; $250 for 


1] two years. For young women graduates of 


Beginning June 28, 1943 | high school. College Appointment Bureau 


. : F for graduates. 
For further information, apply to 


Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates 1 e 
Harvard Medical School . . 

| NELSON S. WALKE. Ph.D., Dean 

Boston, Massachusetts | 42 Everett Street. Cambridge, Mass. 





























SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR _ gpucation 


Established in 1890. 


Approved and chartered by the New York Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of 
State Department of Education. Science degrees in one additional year, 
Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- through educational affiliations with several 
ities in their respective fields. 
Offers a three-year course of college grade colleges. 
leading to a diploma. Evening Extension Courses Planned. 

454 West 155th Street Catalog Upon Request New York, New York 

















GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY tCOLicot 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 

Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 

or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 
pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 


at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 
end of the fifth year. 


it Facilities for =o oud ¢ or oe Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesiey College, Wellesley, Mass. 


























By F. L. MEREDITH, M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 


HYGIENE - -¢ 3rd Edition 


This text presents material for a comprehensive course on physical and mental 
health from personal and public aspects. A section on anatomy and physiology 
provides basic structural and functional facts. A chapter on the effective use of 
medical science is included. The book considers health situations in the life of 
individuals and groups, health objectives which arise from these situations and what 
action is scientifically appropriate on the part of the student. 183 Illus. 822 Pages. 
$3.50 (1941) 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, says: “It is a stimulating presen- 
tation, and the content is thoroughly sound.” 


The Science of Health 


Intended for use by students in brief college courses, this textbook presents the 
material necessary for a basic knowledge of personal and mental hygiene. The 
introductory chapter summarizes the health situation of the country today. Chapters 
on anatomy and physiology are given a minimum of space while the discussion of 
nutrition and current health problems is unusually complete. The section on 
nervous and mental disorders gives intelligible discussions of both organic and func- 
tional neuroses and psychoses. Alert interest of the student is maintained by the 
presentation of such subjects as intelligence, personality, and the influence of hered- 
ity and environment. The chapter on mental health is an excellent introductory 
approach to the psychology of adjustment. 138 Illus. 427 Pages $2.50 (1942). 

Journal American Medical Association, says: ‘“‘This is an excellent textbook on 
healthful living.” 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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